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OU like to look, and to be, stylishly dressed wherever you are. There’s no better way 
.4 to be sure of it than to wear the clothes we make. When you buy your next suit or 
overcoat remember that. 


>. 


Look for our mark; a small thing to look for—a big 
thing to find. Send for a copy of the Style Book 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
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Other Automobile makers said it couldn’t be done—that no factory 
could turn out a car with the specifications of the “Michigan 40” and 
sell it for a cent less than $2,100. Most of them placed it at $2,500. 

They cited the fact that making good automobiles has been reduced 
to an exact science; that the price of skilled workmanship and raw 
materials has reached bedrock; that a further reduction of producing 
cost meant cheapening .the car. 

They were right as far as they went. Aut— 

They overlooked the fact that a large part of the price of an auto- 
mobile goes to pay the expense of selling—that to reduce this selling 
expense means to reduce the retail price wzthout taking 
a penny out of the intrinsic value of the car. 


“Michigan Forty” —$1,500 


Standard FORTY H.-P. Cars 
Drop to $1,500 


a SC TEIE5 SAENE AEN ABER: 


Anybody who has ever dealt with manufacturing problems can build 
cars without waste. 
mammoth modern factory facilities, and our buying in ‘1uge quantities 
render our cost of automobile production extremely low. 

But it is at the selling end that we make our big saving. 
of dollars on every car—and the consumer gets it all. 


Small Cars Are False Economy 
Don’t buy a “30.”" Cars of greater power, longer wheel base, larger 
seating accommodation, greater speed capacity and increased comfort 
and dependability are much more to be desired. Note 


Hundreds 





Two years ago we thought we saw an unprecedented 
opportunity to capture a big automobile trade by a plan 
of ours to market automobiles at practically no expense 
and save each buyer $600 or more. 

So we tried it out. And it worked. So well that, 
without advertising, our output has been far oversold 
every season. 

Six months ago, having proven that both our Car 
and our Economy-Price Idea are what the public, want, 
we increased our factory output ten times. 


Selling Expense Almost Abolished 


The customary way of marketing an automobile is 
‘rfully expensive. [he manufacturer must have 





Special Features 


40 Horsepower 

116-inch Wheel Base 
34x4-inch Tires 
Demountable Rims 

Nickel Trimmings 
Three-Bearing Crankshaft 
Enclosed Valves 
Absolutely Silent Motor 


5 the trend. Three years ago the ©30” was in vogue. 
Next came the °35’’ and an occasional °36.’’ But the 
ultimate car, the car which has reserve power for every 
emergency, is the 40.’’ While we make and sell smaller 
cars, we recommend the “40.’’ Smart folks prefer it. 


Built in Five Styles 


Model © K’’—40-horsepower, 5-passenger l’ore-door 
Touring Car. 116-inch wheel base, extra large roomy 
seats, inside control. Dual ignition system with Briggs 
Guaranteed Magneto. Cylinders 4% -inch bore, 5% -inch 
stroke. Three-bearing crank shaft. Enclosed valves 
and dust-proof motor, absolutely silent in operation. 








‘ents. To get them he must put an army of high- 

‘iced men on the road. He must make lavish commis- 

ion offers. He must often ‘sugar’ the agent. Having once adopted 
hese expensive tactics, he must continue them, or his agents will ‘lay 
down.’ When the maker of a good car secures a full quota of agents, 
he justly considers his business battles won. 

Now note how we secured 10,000 automobile agents without spend- 
ing a penny: 

In 1909, when we made our first cars, we had been in the Vehicle 
Manufacturing Business twenty-eight years. We were, and are today, 
the largest manufacturers in our line in the world, turning out over 
45,000 pleasure vehicles annually. 

We had built up a wonderful retail selling organization of 10,000 
agents. They all knew the surpassing excellence of our goods. So, 
when we got ready to sell our first season’s automobile output, we had 
but to mention the new line to our agents. The entire product was 
promptly sold. We paid nothing to get déstribution—which otherwise 
would have cost us a fortune. 

And so it has been each season. Our regular agents absorb our 
output. Though we are making ten times as many 1912 cars as 191i 
sixty-two per cent of our output ts already sold. 


A Magnificent Car—Economically Built 


Anybody with capital can build good cars, for the services of the 
best designers and engineers can now be bought in the open market. 





Nickel trimmings. 34x4-inch tires and demountable 
rims. A big, handsome, powerful, dependable car 
that suffers none by comparison with the best..e Price 
$1,500. 
Model “M’’—40-horsepower Roadster; built on same chassis as 
Model “K’’ Touring Car—same style, same finish. A two-seated busi- 


ness or suburban car with 40-gallon gasoline capacity. Speed 70 miles 
per hour. Equipment same as on Model “‘K.”’ Price $1,500. 

We also build three machines of 33-horsepower. Our Model “H” 
Torpedo Touring, Model “E” regular Fore-door Touring Car and 
Model “D”’ Roadster. All models are sold equipped with magneto, 5 
lamps, generator, horn and all tools. 

Senc $s yo ‘ : once and we ill sen¢ ou 2 
Get the Catalog lades which a en ant Peer Fac — Boral est 
of the ‘‘Michigan.’’ (Space will not permit here.) We invite you to compare 
the ‘‘ Michigan 40’’ with cars costing up to $3,000. 


Michigan Buggy Co., 922 Lay Blvd., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Taree oi : 


FREE CATALOG COUPON 


Michigan Buggy Company 
922 Lay Blvd., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me catalog describing the ‘‘ Michigan Fo t 
and other Michigan cars. 





Please use the 
coupon, or if 





you find it more 
convenient, 
send postal 


or letter 
Neme 


Address 


Our many years’ manufacturing experience, our 
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THE | 
SMOOTHEST TOBACCO) | 






College men— men. 
everywhere smoke 
Velvet. It hes a! 
flavor that is irresis- | 
tible. Thats why | 
its popular. Velvet | 
is just the choicest 
leaves of Burley to- 
bacco—cured right. 
It smokes cool and 
pleasant and it never 
burns the tongue. 
Good? Why, mere 
words cant describe | 
its taste—you ve sim- | 
ply got to try it. 
Youll say you never | 
smoked a tobacco as 








» 
nen 
good. One trial will | pe 


more than prove a ed oil 


| 
| 


treat. Just get a can 
today—ask your deal- | 
er for Velvet. Don't 
take a substitute. | 
Insist on the real | 
thing. 

'\ 4sk the man who smokes it.” | 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Ill. 


In a neat metal can 


At your dealer's, 0» if 
he is sold out, send 1 
the 10¢. Wedd se oat 
you a can to any ad- 
dress in the U.S. A. 














Collier’s 


Saturday, September 23, 1911 
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Next Republic,— 
The Editorial : 
The Newest Engine of War 
The Mysteries of 305. 
The Serpent and Mr. Hendry’s Heavens. 
The Theaters Again 

Nevertheless 


The Average Man’s Money 


Cover Design . 


Editorials 
What the World Is Doing—A Pictorial Record of Current Events 






Drawn by Florence Wyman 


Few Remarks by the Deacon. Frontispiece. Drawn by A. B. Frost 


Spain Vance Thompson 


Tiffany Blake 


IMustrated with Photographs 
Past, Present and Future . 
IMustrated with Photographs 
. Sir Hiram Maxim 
Decoration by Reditty Thomson 
Story ° ; 
Itustrated in Color by John Wolcott Adams 
Story, Stanley R. Osborn 


Illustrated by Gustavus Widney 
Arthur Ruhl 


Arthur Colton 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Poem Charles Hanson Towne 


Iilustrated with a Photograph 


Westfield and Pure Food . 


Memory and the Theatrical 


Garnet Warren 


Brickbats and Bouquets 


10 
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18 
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20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
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31 
34 














VOLUME XLVIII NUMBER 1 





P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St. ; London, 
5 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W. C.; Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 
King Street West. For sale by Saarbach’s News Exchange in the principal cities ‘of 
Europe and Egypt; also by Daw’s, 17 Green St., Leicester Square, London, W. C. 
Copyright 1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, Eng- 
land, and copyrighted in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Canada 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, 
New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and 
Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. For- 
$6.80 a year. Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents 


eign, 15 cents a copy, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—-Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 
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The first motor truck to cross the continent en- 
tirely under its own power. Left New York 
July 8th; reached San Francisco August 24th. 
Carried a 3-ton load all the way. 

This is a remarkable demonstration of the stamina and capability of the 
Packard truck underevery conceivable condition of hauling. T he trip is one 


that has been accomplished by only a very few automobiles. ‘The ven- 
ture has been regarded as virtually out of the question for a heavy truck. 


It was easily within the ability of the Packard truck because both 
Packard trucks and Packard cars are built to surmount difficulties much 
greater than they encounter in actual service. 

Their margin of efficiency is your margin of safety in purchasing 
Packards for whatever purpose. 


The Packard 3-ton truck is used in 
137 lines of trade and in 205 cities. 
Dealers with Packard standard Ser- 
vice Depots in 104 different cities. 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 























































In eighteen of the 
largest cities of the 
United States 65% 
of the rubber heels 
sold today are Cat’s 
Paw Cushion Rub- 
ber Heels. 


The people 
vote for Cushion 
Rubber Heels because of that 
friction plug—a patented fea- 
ture 
vents 


majority of 
Cat's Paw 


which positively pre- 


slipping, and makes 


theni wear longer. 


Insist upon 


= ichT8 Pay 


CUSHION 


RUBBER 
HEELS 


The Name 
is Easy to 
Remember 


CUSHION HEEL 
cOSTER RUBBER rp 


50c Attached 
All Dealers 


To the Retail Trade 


“It pays to give the public 
what they want.’” The majority 
want Cal's Paw Cushion Rubber 
Heels Order from your jobber 
today. 


Foster Rusper Co. 
107 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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E difference 
in cost between 
ordinary pen- 


cils and Dixon pencils 
is small. The differ- 
enceinquality isgreat. 
Many stylesandmany 
grades of lead for 
many uses in 


DIXON'S 


PENCILS 


Send now for Dixon’s 
Guidefor pencilusers. 
It willtell youallabout 
the proper selection 
of pencils,and it’sfree. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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vatLey GEMS 


See Them BEFORE Paying! 








These gems are chemical white 
sapphires—LOOK like Diamonds. | 
Stand acid and fire diamond tests, | 
So hard they easily scratch @ file and will | 
cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 2% years. | 
All mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mountings. Willi 
send you any style ring, pinor stud for examination—all | 
charges prepaid—no money in advance Write today for 
free illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure. | 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. K, 734 Saks Bldg, Indianapolis, Indiana | 













STUDY atHome 
“Become 

a Lawyer | bis oe 
We make your home a ty. Leading Serasepennenee ! 
Law Course in pete a —recognized by resident colleges. New 
text, specially prepared by 20 Deans and leading univ. ioe school 
teachers. We Guarantee to coach free any graduate failing to | 
pass bar examination. Special Business Law-Course. “Legally 
trained men pg, succeed."’ Over 10,000 students enrolled. 
Begin now. Easy terms Catalog and Particulars ‘Free. 


La Salle Statesnion University, Box 2366, Chicago, Il, 





New Yors, Newburgh. 
Home School for Backward and 
Nervous Children }irm-psery, toaiviau 


For circular and particulars address 





Tue Sycamore Farm Scuoot, R. F. D. 4, 





on advertising 






about advertising. 
but its message touches everybody. 


“buy good goods; 
“goods at the right price. 


“and this is it: 
‘‘___buy advertised goods. 


“marked—is it advertised ? 


“sponsibility for its quality.” 
merchandise, 


chandise, is not dodging responsibility 


—— but is eager to take responsibility. 


buying. 
TW.do. Barren . 





Weekly letter to readers 
No. 


HIS is what one of the biggest paper 
companies in the country has to say 
It is aimed at dealers, 


“There have always been at least two fun- 
“damental laws in buying. The first is, 
and the second, buy 
These laws, of 
“course, you know and employ every day. 


“But now there is a third—a new law— 


“The first thing to do when a stock is of- 
“fered to you is to find out this: is it trade- 
If it isn’t, 
“perhaps there are good reasons why the 
“manufacturer wishes to dodge the re- 


The advertiser who puts his name on his 
and advertises that mer- 


That’s why advertised goods are worth 


Manager Advertising Department 


Not 
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only in 14 
mountings, 
diamonds. 
no glass—will 
on approval. 




















factory. 
De-Luxe Je 
for the aski 









Jewelry 





The greatest triumph oj 


marvelously reconstructed § 


teed forever—stands filing, 
fire and acid like a dia 
or artificial backing. Se 


Guaranteed to contain 


refunded if not perfectly satis. 


Remoh 


543 N. Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Rémoh Gems. 


Imitations 


ectric furnace -, 


ooks like a dia. 
wears like a dia. 
brilliancy guaran. 


Has no paste, foil 


Karat Solid golg 
1-30th the cost of 


cut glass. Sen 
Money cheerfully 


rite today for our 


wel Rook—it's free 
ng. Address— 


Co. 





other wheels. Guar 


ask for cheap w 
We models from $12 3 
hand machines $ 


freight prepaid, any 
eee cent inadvance. D' 


until you get our 






special prices 
everything. Write it now. 





TIRES Coaster Brake Rear 
and sundries half usua 
verywhere are coining money selling 
| sundries. Write today. 
Dept. 


“RANGER” 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; 
> New Departure Coaster Brakes and Hubs; Pune 
ture Proof Tires; highest grade equi, ment and 
many advanced features possessed by no 


FACTORY PRICES jec0 "nen otnem 
10- DAYS FREE TRIAL wyepzsece 


or a pair of tires fr 


and a marvelous new offer. 


BICYCLES ' 


anteed 5 years. 


heels. Other reliable 
‘aoe few good second- 
to $8. 


oa re in U. 

OT BUY a bicycle 
‘om poh at any price 
big new catalog and 
A postal bring 


S., without 


Wheels, lamps, parts 
i prices. Rider Agents 
our bicycles, tires and 


Fd 


L-54, CHICAGO 





MEAD CYCLE CO., 


LEARN AT 












Kasy payments. Low living expe 


We have finest 
world and occupy $150,000.00 buildi 
Write today for free catalog. 

















COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 








92 E Illinois 8t., Chicago Ill 





EARN HIGHEST SALARIES 


Electricity, Plumbing, Bricklaying, Paint- 
ing, Decorating and Mechanical Drawing 


PAY HIGHEST SALARIES 


Steady, big-paying work in any part of the United States 
if you learn one of these skilled trades by the ‘Coyne 
School Way.’’ Practical personal instruction. Only 
few months required and small cost. Actual work 
takes place of books, We help graduates to positions. 


Tools and Materials Furnished FREE 
equipped trade schoc 
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That is just what the Guaranteed 


the purpose for which it was taken out. 


risks. 


now end then a little cake and cream. 





The Bread and Butter Question 


O a widowed mother with children to support, the future looks a little 
brighter if there comes to her each month, as the result of her hus- 
band’s foresight, a monthly income. 


of The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY does. 
a specified income payable every month for life. 


ence or misconduct of others, nor diminished by taxes or attorney’s fees. 
The TRAVELERS acts as a Trugtee without charge and assumes all 

The policy will not lapse if you become unable to pay the premiums 

in consequence of total and permanent\disability from accident or disease. 
This policy yields the wife and children a bread and butter income and 


you already carry some insurance. 


elastic, water-proof. 


Low Cost Monthly Income Policy 
It guarantees 
It cannot be diverted from 
kt cannot be lost by the inexperi- 


_ox 
ac 
-e= 


ply you, write us. 


ma 


SS 


It\is worth looking into, even though 
Send coupon for particulars. 














The Travelers 











HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send me particulars regarding the Guaranteed Low Cx 





Insurance Company 








ENAMEL 





st Monthly Income Policy 








VARNIS 











Your dealer should have Acme Quality Paints, 
Enamels, Stains and Finishes. 
Send to-day for a copy of 


The Acme Quality 
Painting Guide Book 
Tells what should be used for any given 


purpose, and just how it should be applied. 
Illustrated in full color. 











fort—follow the 
the paint-brush. Rav 


stay away when 


are used. Each made to give t 
value in wear and appearance. 
every purpose—each best of 


Acme Quality Varnishes are best for interior finishing. 
An Acme Quality Varnish for every need. 


Acme Quality No-Lustre Finish is the perfect 
Ny material for surfaces such as woodwork, which must 

stand repeated washing. 
y finish. Can be applied over plaster, burlap or canvas. 


Gives adull, flat lustreless 


sf 


If he can’t sup- 


Sent Free. Address 






Aeme White Lead 
and Color Works 





Dept. P 


Detroit, Mich. 


Brightness —cheer—com- 


time and wear disappear before 
its magic influence. And they 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 
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These Three 


Cars Challex: 














N considering this advertisement 

-remember these facts: First, the 

Warren organization has always 
and everywhere consist- 
ently stood for plain, 
unvarnished truth. Sec- 
ond, the Warren Com- 
pany has no bonded in- 
debtedness, no high over- 
head expense; it can and 
does put the money in 
the car. There are no 
“dead horses” buried in 
Warren prices. 

Experience has sus- 
tained the sound convic- 
tion of this Company, 
that, if the cars are right ¢¢ ” 
it is not necessary to 12-35 
“claim the earth.’’ 

The firmly fixed policy of the 
Warren organization is to build the 
highest quality cars that can be pro- 
duced for the money. 

The Warren °°30,”’ the 
Warren reputation is built, justified the ex- 
pectations of every purchaser, fulfilled every 
promise made for it. In hill climbs, on the 
race track, and everywhere, it demonstrated 
that it had the most powerful 4x4% motor 
built. It made good. 


car upon which the 


Captured Two Official American 
Records—One World’s Record 


Two official straight-away records for 5 and 10 
miles respectively—in the 161 to 230 piston displace- 
ment class—prove that the Warren has speed and 
can make a quick get-away. A world’s record was 
made at Los Angeles, April 9th, when a regular 
Warren stock car covered 1167 miles in 24 hours 
straight running, averaging over 48 4 miles per hour; 
going through the entire grind WITHOUT A 
MOTOR ADJUSTMENT OR TIRE CHANGE. This 
demonstrates conclusively that the Warren has re- 
markable power, speed and endurance. 


40,000 Mile E durance Test 


Added to these achievements is the sensa- 
tional trip of the Warren Wolverine stock 
Touring Car which crossed and re-crossed the 
Continent, doing over 40,000 miles and wear- 
ing out three sets of drivers and correspond- 











ents. Could any evidence as to quality of 
materials and construction be more decisive ? 

Quality is built into every Warren, and 
every Owner quickly realizes that Warren 


quality is a tangible asset that makes Warren 
cars run faster, quieter; makes them ride 
easier, last longer, and look better than other 
cars of similar price. We urge comparison 
of materials, workmanship, finish and _ per- 
formance. 





“ 99 Five-Passenger Tour ( with detach 
- able fore-doors  eneiiianes silk mohair top 


and automatic windshield. 


$1250 ” Waite for this Advance 
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vv Oma 
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For Value in Construction Workninashipe Pow 





With Warren Silk Mohair Top, Top Cover and Automatic Windshield 


c 112-inch Wheel Base. 
Universal quick detachable rims. 


Five-passenger Touring car. 
34x3's-inch tires. 
enameled; enameled horn. Coat and robs 
ignition— Bosch magneto, high tension distri! 


rail and foot rest. 


X. arren 


MOoTorR CARS 


“12-30” Now Completely Equipped 
Including Detachable Fore-Doors 


The Warren ‘‘12-30’’ is precisely the same famous 
Warren ‘‘30’* except that all models are now equipped 
with detachable fore-doors, and new prices include 
silk mohair top, top cover, automatic windshield and 
complete equipment. 

Wheel base 110 inches, 
stroke. Four models, viz.: Round Tank 
$1125; Demi-tonneau $1250, Touring car $1250, 
Torpedo type $1300. Two distinct sets of ignition 
and 34x 3% in. tires. In power and quality compare 
with cars listed at several hundred dollars higher. 


The Warren “12-35” Touring Car and 
Roadster Types—With New Style 
Detachable Fore-doors 


style and quality than you can buy 
elsewhere for the money. This car is illustrated 
above. Note the long, unbroken straight-line body 
effect. Fore-doors are detachable, yet the mouldings 
are so cleverly matched and the joints so carefully 
concealed that the body is complete and perfect with 
or without fore-doors. You can remove or attach 
them yourself. Gives you an open car for summer, 
a fore-door car for fall and winter. 

Motor is 4%" x 4%” bore and stroke, with enclosed 
valves and other refinements. It is extremely si- 
lent. Transmission is of the highest quality with 
nickel steel gears and shafts mounted on roller bear- 
ings. Front axle is of unusual size and strength. 








bore and 
Roadster 


motor 4x4% in. 











More power, 


Rear axle has nickel vanadium shafts and roller 
bearings. Springs are extra long, strong and flex- 
ible. Upholstering is deep and luxurious. Equip- 


ment is complete. 





AL prpouncineg 
the ‘ 
Winning 

\ Warren 

19 12 


i 


| | “12-40 


Coat anc 
Announcement 


Detachable Fore-doors and ventilators. 
Searchlight gas tank. 
Also includes two complete and distinct sets of 
utor and eight separate spark plugs. 


99 Price inc 


enameled steel shell 
1 Robe Rail and Foot Rest, 
Bosch Magneto, high tension distributor, and eight separate spark plugs. 


Muffler cut-out, 
3 oil lamps and 2 gas headlights 


Roadster type, $1415. 


$1500 


The Warren “12-40” Five Passenger 
Touring Car With Double Drop Frame, 
Full Floating Rear Axle, etc. 











Roominess, power, smoothness of riding are the 
dominating characteristics. The tonneau is unusually 
large; there is ample room for three passengers with 
suit cases. Lower back of front seat is upholstered in 
leather, and tonneau is equipped with robe rail and foot 
rest. These little items will give you a clue to the per- 
fection of detail and finish that you find in the Warren 
12-40.” Fore-doors are detachable same as the “12-35.” 

Wheel base is 116 inches. Motor 44%” x 43” bore 
and stroke —all valves enclosed with removable 
polished aluminum hand plates. Transmission is of a 
quality not duplicated in any car selling for less than 
twice the price. Both gears and shafts are of chrome 
vanadium steel with annular bearings. 

Front ‘‘I’’ Beam axle has Timken Roller Bearings. 
Rear axle is full floating type with one-piece pressed 
steel housing. Springs are extra long, strong and 
flexible. Frame is double drop pattern bringing 
center of gravity low and accentuating the beautiful 
straight- line body effect. Aluminum tool boxes four 
inches deep e xtend full length of running boards. Up- 
holstering is extra deep, rich and comfortable. The 
minute you see it you will agree with us that the 
Warren ‘‘12-40’’ positively outclasses every car at its 
price in design, quality and all-around value. Write at 
once for Advance Announcement giving full details. 


See the Cars to Judge the Values 


It is impossible to get a real idea of Warren values 
by reading specifications. See the cars themselves— 
note the comfort of seats and the flexibility of springs 
-——note equipment and finish. We promise dig value 
and you won’t be disappointed. 


What Dealers Thought—and Did 


Two weeks ago dealers from every part of the country visited 
the Warren factory. They grew wildly enthusiastic about the 
Warren line for 1912—told us that it was one of the greatest lines 
of the year —-then backed up their statements by placing orders 
for a large share of the 1912 output, which is limited to 3000 cars. 

You had better see the Warren dealer at once and make sure 
that you can get your Warren when you want it. 

1912 Advance Announcement tells all about Warren cars — 
gives illustrations and full details. Sent you on request. 
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ludes Silk Mohair Top, 

Detachable Fore-Doors and Ventilators. 

lemountable rims, tire irons for one extra tire. 

, three oil lamps and two gas headlights, black enameled. 

Two complete and distinct sets of ignition 


Top Cover and Automati: Windshield, 
Muffler cut-out, 34x4-inch tires, 
Searchlight gas tank with 


$1700 





WARREN MOTOR CAR CO., 424 Holden Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A WORD TO DEALERS: 


pay you. 


are extraordinary value for the money. 


There is always room for high-class dealers in the Warren organization 
Pay you because the people want Warren cars 
Write or wire 


Get in touch’with us at once, it will 
pay you because Warren cars always make good and 
at once. 
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Photographic History % Civil War 


Last Days at Present Price 


come pouring in as the volumes of this epoch-making work reached the public. Around the edge of 


O*: hundred pages like this of solid small type would not hold all the letters of delight which have 


this page we show you a word or two from these enthusiastic letters. Never in all the history of sub- 
scription books has a work been so received by the nation—North—East—West and South. 

We ourselves, impressed with the splendor of our opportunity, have amplified, have beautified, have 

enriched this set of books so much as we went along, that it towers above cur own original conception. 


With this original conception in mind, we made the present low price to the public. 


In spite of the fact that 


the work so far exceeds all anticipations, we are adhering to our purpose—to allow the public the Before- 
Publication Price until the day the last volume will be off the press. That will be October 16th—and after 


that day the price must advance. 


Until that day, you may have your set on approval at the present price and pay 
for it in small monthly payments. Mail the coupon on or before October 16th. 


3,800 Photographs of the War 


In 1860, Mathew Brady was the greatest photographer in the 
United States. He charged as much as $100 for a portrait. He 
risked all to follow armies and navies through the war and made 
a collection of magnificent photographs, which experts say can- 
not be excelled today. Ruin and debt were the reward of his 
daring; he died poor and alone. 

He made two sets of glass negatives. One passed into the 
hands of the U.S. Government. General Sickles and President 
Garfield valued that set at $150,000.00. The other set was buried 
from sight—until, in the year 1910, it was discovered by the 
Review of Reviews. Now at last—this precious heritage of the 
nation is at the service of the American people in the Photo- 
graphic History of the Civil War. 

But the Brady pictures form only part of the collection in 
this work. There were other photographers. By patient re 
search, by the expenditure of a fortune in money—and with the 
help of bureaus of the national and state governments, we have 
drawn these priceless photographs from their hiding places. 

ere in this set you will have the work of Gardner, who 
went with the Union Army officially to photograph maps, etc., 
and could not resist transferring to his glass plates the men at 
ease and in the fight, in prison and in hospital - laughing, sing 
ing, fighting, marching, bleeding, dying. Here you have the 
work of the Confederates, Cook of Charleston, Edwards of New 
Orleans, Davies of Richmond. Here you have the work of that 
Confederate spy who took the miraculously preserved photo 
graphs of the Union lines and gunboats along the Mississippi. 

ere you have photographs rescued from old garrets, from 
private collections of rich men, photographs dragged hack from 
Scotland, photographs from the library of Charles Dickens 
photographs from every corner of this country. 


You cannot get them 
elsewhere at any price 

And with the exception of the small collection in 
the government archives at Washington, these pho- 
tographs are without duplicate. 

It would be impossible for us to overstate their 
value. When you remember that the value of $150 
000 put on them by President Garfield covered only a 
part of the original Brady collection—and that all the 
Confederate and Western photographs, and many 
besides, have been added in the Photographic His 
tory, you will realize why the collection in this work 
is priceless. 


The Final Text History 


And besides all that, you will have a stirring new story of 
the Civil War—as different from the old date-map-schoolroom 
history as these actual photographs are different from mere im- 
aginary drawings. This work is the only one ever published 
that speaks to eve and brain simulianeously. Not only does each 
photograph speak to you by a full and brilliant ‘“‘caption”’ of its 
own: but each faces the part of the war that it illustrates, writ- 
ten for this work by a famous historical writer 

So tremendous was the Civil War in numbers, deaths, events, 
tragedies, that historians have previously been overwhelmed, 
and have produced books for study only. Thus the romance, 
the glamor, the horror, and the nobility of the great American 
epic has actually been buried as completely as these photographs 

as far as the nation is concerned. 

And now comes the Photographic History of the Civil War. 
Each great phase of it is toll in a separate volume. This is writ- 
ten by experts and famous story tellers to be complete in itself— 
like a novel, only vastly more exciting because real. So novel 
and tremendous was the idea; so immense the fortunes it cost 
it is no wonder the Photographic History is the first of its kind. 
But with these ten splendid volumes, you can at last, in five 
minutes or in five months, fee/ ‘he Civil War. Here is the story 
of the fierce fighting, the sacrifice of women, the heroism that 
sends your blood pulsing through your veins—yet weighed for 
fairness as no history has ever been, for in this History for the 
first time North and South have joined to write down what both 


agree was the fair, true story. 

. There is passage after passage of valu- 
Hitherto able history never published before at all. 
H Here is a revelation of the defence of the 
Unpublished Confederate capitol. Here the old secret 
Facts agent tells his story Here are records 
burned when Richmond fell. All of this 
and much more, that has been buried for forty-six years, you 

will read in this work for the first time. 


Some Editors and Contributors 
s is the work of a great committee of representative Ave wr soldiers, naval 
veterans, historians, teachers. Here are a few of the editors and tributors. 
Editor-in-Chief — Francis Trevelya 
Miile hit 


r Journa f Americar 


Managing-Cditor—Robert S. Lanier, 
Assoc. Kditor Review of Reviews. 
Hist 
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OCTOBER 16th—LAST DAY Liza 


AT OUR 
The set in ten superb volumes (each volume 114x834 inches), weighs over 40 pounds, On Approval EXPENSE 


subscribers saying “It surpasses all ex- Fa 4 ato 
pectations,” “Far greater than I had A> ten ae \ 
anticipated,’’ “Beyond my expec F >s ~r “3 Ke Brando 
tations in every way," “Your de we for “coaminatia, as Weed 
scription does not do it justice.” i gable Shay -¢ 
em . — . m his history is so unique, so War; made fror 
Nothing that we can say about the bargain we offer you is so convincing as the hundreds | aitterent from any other egueghn, ta ton. mae 

- aw acte > re fro; cil scf7 erc—‘* y ‘ . . ssee’’—. * 4 “- ‘ ; book on any subject pub- = round ue silk with gol 

of extracts from letter rom subscriber Worth twice the price \ priceless addition lished before. that you ”s and silk head bands 


to my library’’—‘‘The best investment I ever made’’—‘‘No money can buy it away from must see it to realize enclose $1.00 herewith. “If the books 
.” eeenric : Piet ’9 s - 4 are not as represented will reship them at 
me’’—‘‘Would not be without it for ten times the cost. p terggahd oitapat ata 5 


our expense 5 days after delivery and you will 
det. . ees 

Oct. 16th is the refund my payment. Otherwise I will send you 
last day. Send 


The coupon mailed on or before October 16th, with one dollar, brings you the books, ex Eececpee” OP Wa month for 10 months 

=< weak far aye ati ’ — Ixcee > cts > ake i It is understood that as soon as I find in 
press prepaid, for your examination. If they do not exceed your expectations, we will take today or , oa ree S ome 
them back promptly and pay return charges. Otherwise you-pay for the books in small - 7 
monthly payments that amount to about 10 cents a day. 


° 
10 Big bound in blue silk cloth with gold backs, gold tops, silk head bands, decorated linings and We want to — you the be pecan our ex 
P yense, o' »pre because all our efforts to 
title pages in three colors. Extra heavy plate paper brings out the full beauty of the photo pen m spproval, 
Sumptuous f plate pat ue 
+s . rr) 92.99 work really is ve fallen far short of the 
say; ‘Magnificent; A splendid piece of book-making; Splendidly executed; excep reality. Lettera come pouring in from 
to those who will receive my library.”’ The titles of the volumes are: I. The Opening Battles; I]. Two Years 
of Grim War; II]. The Decisive Lattles; 1V. The Cavalry Fortsand Artillery; VI. The Navy: VII. Prisons 


. 9 explain to prospective subscribers what this 
graphs and decorated text pages. Subscribers are enthusiastic. \n artistic triumph, they a 4 ee eee 
Volumes : cent;” | z 7 
tional beauty; Perfection of detail Send the coupon and say with them, “A noble legacy 
and Hospitals; VIII. Secret Service and Soldier Life; IX. Poetry and Eloauence; X. Generals and Regiments. 


will give you, entirely free, an original 
photograph of that particular picture, 
which you can frame and keep. 


Some Early Subscribers 


Here are a few of those who have ordered 
the **Puotographic History” without any 
special solicitation: Jack London, Henry 
0. Havemeyer, Howard Chandler Christy, 
George Ade, Gen. Basil Duke, David Starr 
Jordan, Rear-Admiral C. 8. Norton, Rock- 
wood (The Photographer), J. G. Phelps 
Sto! Pinkerto i Me : : : . . 
fond, Wet anee Anes tank. Gyrus Weal One dollar now and ten cents a day for a short time, is all you give for this unique 


McCormick, Comm. W. C. Cole of Annapolis, work—the handsomest and most important of a generation. 


Mary Johnston, Jack Norworth, Oswald G. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CoO. 13 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
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notify you and you will give me, free, the origi- 
nal photograph showing that relative, which I can 
frame and keep for my family. 


Villard, Larado Taft Owen Wister, Gouver 
neur Morris, Curtis Guild, Jr 
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q@ A few weeks ago we announced a series of important articles by the Ela 
authorities on aviation On another page Sir Hiram Maxim writes ? ¢ 
about “the newest engine of war’’ and calls it ‘‘ the most potent 
instrument of destruction ever invented.’ In next week’s issue 
Collier’s will print short articles by four women who have yielded to 
the fascination of traveling through space with the birds. There are 
already nearly a dozen women who are skillful aviators. Foremost 
among these are the Baroness de Laroche, who writes for Collier’s on . 
‘‘Flying in the Presence of the Czar ’’?; Mademoiselle Marie Marvingt, Reuss Ing i pieeengs ae been 
on “ The Intoxication of Flight’?; and Madame Mathilde Franck, on the chee. ten Wie emand 
«‘ Exhibition Dangers’? This summer the Aero Club of America granted the best of everything. They were 
a pilot’s license to Miss Harriet Quimby, and by her recent flights at most comfortable to start with, and 
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Thermos De Luxe 


HE Thermos Carafe has been de- 
igned for indoor use. In the dinin: 
room, chamber, billiard room, ca 
room, or on the piazza it will be a source 
of health, comfort and delight. It is 
useful daily the year round. 


The Thermos Carafe will keep any 
beverage ice cold for 85 hours or piping 
hot for 30 to 45 hours. It rivals the 
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Adored by Mes James B Regn, Staten Island she becomes the first professional woman aviator. Next | thirty years of constant effort to 
laYeiedeasee week we will print her views on “The. Safety of Aviation.” meke them more comfortable has 
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resulted in the production of gar- 


: ments of luxurious restfulness. 
The Upward Climb 3 ey 


By RALPH ROEDER : : Illustrated by C. J. POST 
@_ John Roberts had chosen to spend his Saturday half-holiday in the 
cheapest way—a walk through the suburbs—and had come quite acci- ° ° . 
Night Shirts x4 Pajamas 


Buy the Thermos Carafe at any good 
store. Be sure Thermos is stamped on 
the bottom. It’s your only protection 
against imitations. Write for Catalog 
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. Yj AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. dentally upon an guction of house lots The auctioneer standing in 
D Thermos Building his buggy was crying: FAULTLESS Garments add a new 
New York “ Eighteen, al’right! Eighteen I am offered by the gentleman. Eighteen! Eighteen! delight to lounging and:sleeping. Their 
tj Who will give nineteen?” ~~ oe to soft, caressing fabrics, flattened seams, 
Y RTY od bh bovd oo crate The aaceeoets dies aabeetende toe ai ee eceasaaely Sted seckian ia ere 
‘GY SH O ec mtg ger 8 Cones e shaped armholes and shoulders insure 
GZ instant; he took the upraised hand for the customary sign of affirmation. absolute ease—the first essential t 
GY “Nineteen [ am offered!” he announced. “Nineteen! Nineteen! Will any : E ? 
and P A TR q | ; ” refreshing slumber. Ask your haber- 
tj gh ego dasher for FAULTLESS Nigh 
=U, i iat that ete Suddenly aware that he had unwittingly made a bid, appalled at the silence which Beer: TOL , ightwear, 
Pi yy o Seapaes Ae a, betokened no further offers, yet lacking the initiative to protest at the mistake, John and Res ee ~~ man with the candle 
7» AND PATRICK, U. S. S. Roberts stood frozen into mute panic. on the label. nite ICE a ee 
Yj ae oes en honk te “Nineteen! Last call!” the auctioneer’s voice smote his dull ear. “Sold!” for our interesting Ni Yeucllless 
it Y ree Peal Whitman, the ro His finger pointed to Roberts. BED TIME BOOK. = Ra 
, Y duc is Penilniied <aak olins wel: q@ The dazed buyer was deferentially led to a wagon where the cashier Faultless Day Shirts 
Y ae eS ee ae ee ae sat with his cash box and a pile of blank contracts of sale.. Roberts, a pa SY eh ona! 
Py i. eT) v re enti te) ence e 
Y short stories; but not short stories in the too dazed for utterance, afraid to protest that he had not intended’ to ‘i of work igt om 
Uy sense that they are unrelated and dis- buy a lot, but only wanted to scratch his ear, signed the contract and pe Pare ene 
connected — for Shorty and Patrick are paid the first installment. The story humorously follows the fortunes of aon TS eae. 
in all of them. The settings are in Coney Roberts and his development from a mere clerk into a landed proprietor. E. ROSENFELD 
Island and Hong Kong and pretty nearly & CO. 
every place between where Shorty and : a Dept. G 
tj A Patrick can find excitement and experi- The V acation Prize Contest altimore, Md. 
: Y ences to make you laugh. 
Y Get it at your Bookseller’s First Prize $100 : : : Second Prize $50 
Z To-day All Other Accepted Manuscripts $25 
Y : : , 
e Y p Price. fixed at $1.00 @ We have announced another Vacation Prize Contest under the 
G i ee ee same conditions as the one held last year. One hundred dollars 
Yj, P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers will be paid for the best manuscript of a thousand words or less, 
GZ 416 W. 13th St., New York e : , 5 ; 
YG : yg describing an actual vacation experience; $50 will be the second prize, 
Y Agent for Canada; WM. BRIGGS, 29 Richmond ‘ : 
Y St. W., Toronto, Ont. and $25 will go to the writer of every other manuscript we accept. 
Contributions must be mailed before November 1 ; and while we an- 
f . . ici; n even greater r s j 
aa Gasoline Engine—, ticipate an even g esponse Pr contest than to those of the 
0-25 Stupendous offer on Schmidt's Chilled Cylinder past three years, every manuscript will be carefully read by the judges, 
RvEKW Gaseling Eagive. cong Wat, Take lone @ — and the prizes will be announced before the end of the year. Con- 
Place, \ only ‘neine with » Chilled Cylinder, ‘the $7.50 tributors are urged not to roll their manuscripts and, if it is possible, 
r . . marvelous improvement nh gasoline engines, e : ‘ 
nga e'gearsaunrantes,” Pres took, “How to Uwe rower oe 1! to have them typewritten. We are especially anxious to secure a few 
eat Phe Sraestia ives, Go: Easton Werke; Bost 2906, Borapet ous good photographs in connection with each manuscript. On its back 
every photograph should be described and the name and address of 
, Will make a FIRST-CLASS the sender should also be written. The article and the photographs 
- BOOK-KEEPER should be sent in the same envelope and should be addressed to 
nt toot ratte’ 3.8, GOODWIN. | the Vacation Editor, Collier’s, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
yt ean Mv City. The manuscripts MUST be limited to one thousand words. 
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Vol. xlviii, No. 1 


Fairness 
ANKIND TENDS to hunt in packs. The partisan spirit is 
universal. Group prejudice disappears in one form to reap- 
pear in another. One who has seen too much of this limita- 
tion can sometimes swing to the opposite fault and find it in 
his heart to sympathize with the church in Laodicea to which PAuL was 
so severe. Of all human virtues perhaps justice is the most infrequent. 

The above set of aphorisms were composed during reflection upon the 
dissatisfaction felt with our honored selves by a certain number of the 
Insurgents. Here is an example: 

It would appear that a number of subscribers have been writing to COLLIER’s 
since Secretary FISHER took the place of Secretary BALLINGER as head of the Interior 
Department and Mr. Tart’s fortunes.—Philadelphia North American. 

The remark and its implications are human but unworthy of the powerful 
newspaper in which they appear The ‘‘ North American’’ must know 
that much current comment is caused by intense hostility to President 
TAFT and equally intense desire to advance the fortunes of Senator La 
FOLLETTE. Now COLLIER’S is notorious for the betrayal of its friends. 
It believes in Secretary FISHER, but it will turn on him whenever it sees 
‘ause. It will not do so, however, for the sake of embarrassing the 
Administration. It would eagerly welcome Mr. LA FOLLETTE as Repub- 
liean candidate for President, but it will not therefore endeavor to paint 
Mr. TAFT as a devil. It believes RoperT LA FOLLETTE to be a man of 
noble character and superb record; worthy of confidence and admira- 
tion; studious, brave, and devoted; but it need not therefore side with 
him on reciprocity, Supreme Court decisions, and the Aldrich curreney 
plan. It has been disappointed in Mr. Tart on the tariff, on conserva- 
tion, and on his treatment of the Insurgents, but it hopes it is not weak 
enough to be stingy in its approval when he appoints GRAVES, FISHER, 
Stimson, Emery, B. H. MEYER, HUGHES, or when he works for peace or 
reciprocity. If we should scold him for vetoing the Wool Bill or for his 
folly in earrying a foolish campaign into the Insurgent States, and yet 
not stand ready to praise him if he stands by WILey and puts the right 
man in place of WILSON, we should be untrue to our own deepest con- 
victions about the duty of the independent press. We know full well 
that some of TAFT’s well-meaning enemies see so red that they hate 
FISHER because he was willing to go into the Cabinet and thereby 
strengthen the Administration. They will hate any first-rate man who 
takes the place of WiLson, HircHcock, or other failure, whereas if the 
President is wise enough to supplant those misfits with ideal selections 
COLLIER’S will rejoice. This paper has, 
we believe, been of some small service to the Insurgent cause, and hopes 


The difference is ocean-wide. 


te work in those ranks for many years, but we can never join those 
who seek advantage for their faction by endeavoring to ruin the 
Administration and to bring even its best-directed efforts into disrepute. 


Bacon on Muck 
N A DAY WHEN WEALTH is much discussed, and when the phrase 
| ‘¢mueckraker”’ is used in the opposite intention from BUNYAN’s, we 
may perhaps, without committing ourselves to any illegitimate reading 
of his words, be allowed to recall an observation of FRANCIS BAcon’s. 
‘ Money,”’ said he, * is like muck—not good except it be spread.’’ 


Good for Boston 
FRFNHE CONTRACT between the gas company and Boston is probably 
] the most satisfactory agreement existing between any American 
city and a publie utility company. 
been given that some citizens of that town have unusual ability in 


Another demonstration has just 


solving economic civie questions. The Boston Elevated-West End 
Consolidation Act was, early this month, accepted by the stockholders 
by a vote of nearly three to one. With this consolidation, and the 
building of the new subways now provided for, the Boston transporta 
This is in striking 
contrast to the New York Interborough, which on its largely watered 


tion problem appears to be settled for a generation. 


stock has just increased its dividend to ten per cent with one per cent 
extra. 
ling the Boston Elevated to relinquish its attempt to reverse the policy 
of municipal control and short leases, for which the leaders in the move- 
ment fought in 1896-7 and again in 1900-2. They overcame the Eleva- 
ted, and then came the fight, with the Elevated as ally, to compel the 
West End stockholders to assent to what the public demanded. The 
second phase is important for three reasons: 


Sept. 23 


The Boston fight consisted of two parts. The first was compel 
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1. It is the first instance that we know in 2espect to publie 
service corporations, where active capital was ged with public organi- 
zations, like the Publie Franchise League, compel dead capital— 
which the West End leased line represented vield to public interest. 

2. It is the first instance we know of whé@ithe obligation of stock- 
holders to the community has been clearly br@fi%ht home to them. Ap- 
proval of the act meant an entente cordialé between capital and the 
community. 

3. The reserve power of revoking street franchises proved to be 
an important element. The power was not used; but what was freely 
spoken about, the power of the community to revoke franchises, helped 
to coerce the West End Company. 

The act seems thoroughly fair both to capital and to the public. It 
continues the lease until 1922 and then gives the West End stockholders 
in exchange second preferred stock with a dividend of not less than 
seven per cent, and gives them the right to have determined by a com- 
mission, appointed by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the 
question of whether they are entitled to any more, with a maximum of 
eight per cent. 









A Bourbon 

N VARIOUS DAYS, when the Black Horse Cavalry has ranged 
( ) out from Albany in quest of loot, President Jacop GouLD ScHur- 
MAN of Cornell has failed to become conspicuous in opposition. A 
violent turning upon the principles of the Direct Primary was the man- 
ner in which his service was once expressed. In 1905 he did this paper 
the honor to reach the conclusion that COLLIER’S was ‘too noisy 
and too noisome’’ for his taste. In 1910, when the epidemic against 
Mr. ROOSEVELT among certain classes was filling the air with phrases, 
President SCHURMAN was conspicuous for his vociferousness. It is no 
surprise to us that he should junket to Alaska at this time and return 
home with a voice filled with lamentations that big money is not given 
free range to do what it will with the coal fields, delivering to the 
Government in return merely a slight royalty upon the coal produced. 


Platitudes 
FF XHE SLAG PILE of the Argo smelter, in Colorado, was recently sold 
| for $30,000. Improved processes in reducing have made valuable 
what was regarded as waste. The slag pile contains gold, silver, and cop- 
per. The average American has no slag pile, but hasn't he its equivalent? 
One hears much talk of the increased cost of living, but those who com- 
plain of if must realize that our habits are part of the cause. The saying 
that a French housewife can nourish her family on what an American 
cook throws into the galvanized can is old enough, but worth a thought 
occasionally. 
Of Course 
rPXHE REMOVAL of THomas 8..MarTIN from his position as Senate 
| Democratic leader should not require a fight. It should be taken 
for granted. To retain him would be suicide for the Democrats. This 
letter to a railroad attorney should finish MARTIN: 

It is, as you know, of the utmost importance that something should be done for 
the close distriets—particularly the Senatorial districts. If your company holds 
back, | do not see how we can get along. FLoop, for instance, writes me that he 
is in a close fight. Your friends have always been able to rely on FLOoop, and he has 
had to bear some unpopularity on account of his supposed friendship for railroads. 

. What is to become of our friend BrevuGi Do vour people desire no leader 
or friends in the House at all? 

What is the use of talking after the publication of such a document? 
That MartTIN should be chosen to lead again is simply beyand the 
domain of thought. 
Attacking a Good Work 

7HEN HE CAME INTO OFFICE as Mayor, JoHnn 8S. BRANSFORD 
\ found the Red Light District of Salt Lake City scattered through 
the business and residence sections. Victoria and Electric Alleys, two of 
the strongholds, were forced upon the notice of boys and girls upon the 
At night townsfolk who attempted to go to 
the theaters with their wives and children could not avoid the speetacle 


way to and from school. 


of painted women leaning out of second-story windows in colloquies 
BRANSFORD attacked 
the problem with a genuine desire to solve it, and with freedom from 
the political alliances and obligations which so generally control the 
attitude of the publie man toward this evil. He summoned fifty stanch 
and sane citizens to his aid, escorted them through the Tenderloin in 


with gaping crowds in the electric-lighted alleys 


JUN 1 frjgmpbiles at night, and secured their unanimous approval of a plan to 
‘ i ivy 
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raid every house except those. in a certain isolated square between two 
‘railroad depots, where no pedestrians passed save laborers iu the rail- 
road yards. Citizens in general cheered BRANSFORD in the’preliminary 
stages of his work and were grateful when it was accomplished. In 
Salt Lake City politics are complicated. A certain group instantly per- 
ceived how much it;would advantage them to trumpet afar the charge 
that the Mayor harbored a recognized Red Light District. Deputy 
sheriffs who were e@(trolled by a certain political machine were sent 
raiding in the distric& which Mayor BRANSFORD’s police were leaving 
unmolested; the sect¥>n gaimed in the newspapers controlled by this 
machine the name of The ‘‘ Stockade,’’ and many of those citizens who 
urged BRANSFORD to the course he took deserted him. The political 
organization which gave him his nomination deserted him rather than 
face a campaign supporting what he had done. As it happens, BRANs- 
FORD is ¥of a politician. /He is neither a Mormon nor a Mormon-hater. 
When the commaunity was one of small cottages he gained fame by 
erecting large aparvvent houses which were years and years ahead of 
the times. When the apartment houses were filled, and were paying 
good interest upon the investment, and hundreds of builders were fol- 
lowing in BRANSFORD’S wake, that half of the people least dominated by 
the political machines seized upon him to be Mayor. The problem 
which he attacked varies in detail with every city. He did well, but 
his political opponents have been able to get the better of him. 









Authors 

EAL JOKES ARE SCARCE. One has just come our way. A 

4) cireular gives a list of opera scores. It includes the music of 
‘*Ben Hur’’ and gives as authors of the “ lyries’? KLAaw & ERLANGER. 
“4 AUCH OF THE SADNESS made in us by the sight of a beautiful 
N landscape would . be merely the inherited pain of that 
separation from nature that began with the building of walled cities,’’ 
writes LAFCADIO HEARN. ‘ Possibly there is blended with it something 
of incomparably older sorrow—such as the immemorial mourning of 


man for the death of summer.’’ In spite of autumn’s charm the average 
man, and many who are not average, experience a twinge of regret: 


Summer’s End 


Ah, Love, but a day 

And the world has changed! 
The sun’s away 

And the bird estranged ; 
The wind has dropped, 

And the sky’s deranged: 
Summer has stopped. 


Titles to Mines 

GITATION FOR A CHANGE in the law of mining titles is advo- 
cated by Government officials. The prospector finds his ore 
between two well-defined walls of a vein. Because of their conforma- 
tion, they are known as the ‘‘ hanging,’’ the upper wall, and the ‘‘ foot,”’ 
or lower wall, the vein usually being slant. The mountain which holds 
these ‘‘ walls’’ has been thrown into place by the forces of nature, and 
in the shock these walls usually become irregular. They wander in 
changing directions. What the miner looks for, and what he locates, 
is not the surface, but the mineral values that are contained between 
these two walls, as they dip down through the earth. These minerals 
are his property, and it is to these that the Government gives him a 
deed, though it includes in the deed sufficient surface ground to enable 
the miner to erect buildings and to take out his ore by means of shafts. 
Under the present law, the miner can follow his ore wherever it may 
go underground, as he would follow and claim his lost horse or stray 
dog above ground. All he has to prove is that the lost walls are the 
same walls which come out at the surface on which he located his claim. 
This is the feature of mining titles which has led to so much costly 
litigation in the West, and which has been a source of wealth to the 
expert geological witness. The proposed change would give the miner 
the real estate boundaries on the surface as his main source of title in- 
stead of an incident to his title. It applies to mining the ordinary real 
estate title. All minerals within the boundaries of this surface lot 
would be his. He could not go outside of these boundaries under the 
surface any more thac the owner of the city lot may trespass on or 
under the surface of his neighbor’s lot. This is the mining law of 
Mexico and British Columbia. This proposed change has been advo- 
cated for many years, so far without suecess. The early pioneers of 
our own West sought the protection of the hardy discoverer. His prize 
came often at the end of years of patient search, and he was too often 
followed by camp trailers who might under the Mexican law spoil him 

of the richest part of his find. 

Critics 

¥ 7] HAT DiD THACKERAY DO to the critics of to-day? Numbers 
W of them jumped into their ink-wells, and, though his centenary 
is now gone by, they are still orating about his ‘ Victorian’ this and 
his ** hourgeois’’ that and his ‘‘ sentimental’’ the other thing: as if 
Victorianism and burghership and his brand of sentiment had no good 
in them. ‘‘ He claimed an artistic birthright,’’ 
BATTERSBY in the London ‘‘ Saturday Review’’; ‘‘ yet he always seemed 
to be selling it for messes of inartistic pottage.’’ This reminds us of 
DISRAELI, who said: ‘‘ It is much easier to be eritical than to be correct.”’ 


says some one named 


Brevity 
OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON was a close student of style and has 
left more than one interesting discussion of the technique of 
writing. Inaletterto R. A. M. STEVENSON, dated October, 1883, he says: 
There is but one art—to omit! Oh, if I knew how to omit, I would ask no other 
knowledge. A man who knew how to omit would make an “Iliad” of a daily paper. 
To men engaged in editorial writing (which in America is the art of 
making ideas effective before a vast audience), and to young men and 
women in eollege who are planning to enter journalism, we recommend 
that the above few words of STEVENSON’sS be committed to memory and 
put into practise. 
French and English 
N THE NEW EDITION of STevenson’s “ Correspondence” there 
_ appears a letter to JULES SIMONEAU, the generous-hearted restaurant 
keeper of Monterey, whose kindness the writer never forgot. STEVENSON 
draws up a kind of comparison between the typical Englishman and the 
typical Frenchman — such as travelers are often tempted into making: 
THE ENGLISH THE FRENCH 
Hypocrites. Free from hypocrisy. 
Good, stout, reliable friends. Incapable of friendship. 
Dishonest to the root. Fairly honest. 


Fairly decent to women. Rather indecent to women. 


There is nothing here that conflicts with the severe analysis of French 
character lately drawn up by M. EMILE FAGUET in a book called ‘‘ The 
Cult of Incompetence.’’ The Academician writes of his own people: 
We are light, we are without perseverance, without obstinacy, without tenacy. 
We are prompt to abandon. We are children, we are old men, we are never—l 
speak of the majority—at the flower of maturity. 
STEVENSON ascribes to Americans ‘‘ the English faults: dishonest and 
hypocrites, perhaps not so strongly. It is strange that such mean 
defects should be so hard to eradicate after a century of separation 
and so great an admixture of other blood.’’ These things are almost 
arbitrary. A very different view of the attributes of the two races is 
given in ‘ L’ Ame des Anglais,’’ recently published, in which the clever 
observer reverses many of the received opinions; anc .0 shall be final 
on a topie of such broad scope? 


A Wife’s Need 

CERTAIN WOMAN was restless. 
A not with physical work. Her husband was wiser, perhaps, than 
most husbands. He did not send her to the top of a mountain where 
she was the only inhabitant. He sent her to a resort w...re there were 
many new people, with new personalities and new topics of interest. 
She needed contact with the world more than she needed a cool climate. 
Frequently men who brush elbows with a dozen persons each day do 
not appreciate the solitude of their wives. Sometimes when a man 
needs as a rest to get away from miscellaneous humanity, contact is just 
what is needed by his wife. Frequently even if she has enough feminine 
society she lacks the society of men. Perhaps her husband never really 
converses, or is able to converse, with her. A man hidden behind his 
newspaper at the breakfast table is not a creation of the comic paper; 
he is a too frequent fact. 


She was worn out, but it was 


Too often his wife does not interest him 
because the sphere which is imposed upon her is too limited. Yet she 
may have been so confined to her own thoughts all day that she feels 
she will go crazy if she does not have some one to talk sincerely with, 
or some other human excitement. Birds often divide the care of the 
young, and when the female leaves the nest it is sometimes merely for 
change and rest. There are some who believe the French woman is 
more content than the average woman in other countries because she 
has a share in the family business. 
of upper servant. 


She is a partner, instead of a sort 


Tennyson’s New Woman 
J.HEN DID THE PHRASE, the new woman, first oceur? The 
\\ idea itself was probably first put into its definite modern shape 
by TENNYSON in ‘‘ The Princess*’--the germ of the poem having perhaps 
come into his mind when the first college for women in England was 
being discussed. Many aspects of the question are given in this 
‘* Medley,’’ and TENNYSON certainly could not to-day be called radical. 
He attacks with equal cogency the bigoted property-view built up by 
men and the overhasty opinions that are inconsistent with woman’s 
special and profoundly important function. The general truth is this: 
The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free 
There is one special warning: 
For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse. 
And what of the future? 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind. 
Be it so. Change we must. To nature largely we are compelled to 
leave the safeguarding of what has been noblest, most unselfish, and 
best for the race in the now inadequate but still infinitely valuable 
standards of the past. 
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The American Tennis Players Earn the Right to Challenge the Australian Holders of the Davis International Cup 
The American tennis team, composed of W. A. Larned, R. D. Little, M. E. McLaughlin, and T. C. Bundy, won four out of the five matches from the English players, C. P. Dixon, 
; ; A. H. Lowe, and A. E. Beamish, at the West Side Tennis Club, New York City. Larned beat Dixon, and McLaughlin won from Lowe. In the doubles Dixon and Beamish 
led to won from Little and Bundy. On the following day Larned defeated Lowe and McLaughlin won from Dixon. The photograph was taken during the latter matches 


SRAPH BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIER’S STAFF PH 
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The German Royal Family Watching the Recent Military Maneuvers at Hamburg 


From right to left: the Empress, the Emperor, Crown Prince Frederick William, Prince William Ejitel Frederick, Prince Adalbert, Prince August, Prince Oscar 


Colonel John Vance Speaking at the Dedication 


. e~ dedication was performed by girls repre- 

senting Cincinnati, Covington, Ky., Fernbank, 
O., and the State of Ohio, who poured water from 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Great Lakes into the waters of the Ohio 


Fernbank Dam, on the 


The sponsors of the Fernbank Dam Some of the river steamboats in the parade 
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flee» Chinese navy grew out of the gaudy war 

junks of the past. A handful of Frenchmen built 
their first dockyard at Foochow in 1865, and four years 
later the first Chinese man-of-war was launched. 
But the strategy of the French annihilated the young 
navy. Undaunted, the Chinese ordered new ships 
abroad, and at the time their German-built torpedo 
craft were the fastest in the world. ‘ Foreign devils”’ 
were called in to establish discipline and teach navi- 
gation, seamanship, and gunnery. According to 
Lieutenant McGiffen, who went from the American 
navy, the Chinese were “ plucky, well trained, and 
full of zeal,’’ but the admirals would play fantan with 
their sentries and pawn the guns when hard up. But 
with the modernization of the Chinese Empire the 

















navy has become more efficient. European uniforms 
have displaced the native costumes, and the dress 
of officers and men is similar to the British. The 
Chinese ships are spptlessly clean, the guns and 
machinery kept in fighting condition. The cruiser 
Hai Chi, built in England, is the largest ship in their 
navy, of great speed, and carrying for her size a 
powerful battery. The equipment is modern and in- 
cludes wireless telegraph. Captain Ping K. Tong 
commands the ship and Rear-Admiral Ching Pih 
Kwang represented his navy at the Coronation review. 
The Chinese navy now consists of nineteen ships 
and several torpedo boats. The newest vessels were 
built in Japan for the patrol of the Yangtze River. 
One cruiser is now being built in the United States 





























Chinese sailors of the Hai 


Chi 























The stern of the Hai Chi 


The ship's band of twenty-seven pieces plays American ragtime selections with great ease 


The Hai Chi, the First Chinese Warship to Arrive in New York Harbor 


























Here is shown the motor and pipe leading from 
outside through the ice-box to the cooled room 




















The room in which Professor Bell introduced the pipe (seen at the right) which kept the thermometer below 62° all summer 


Professor Graham Bell Invents an Ice Stove to Cool Houses in Summer 
JROFESSOR Alexander Graham Beil has recently invented and constructed an apparatus for cooling dwelling 


houses in summer at a small cost. 


It has been used with much success in the inventor’s study, where the ther- 


mometer, throughout the whole summer, has never registered higher than sixty-one degrees. On the window ledge 
is set a small fan, about six inches in diameter. 
light socket. The fan is enclosed in a casing. Under the lower sash of the window is set a board in which is a two- 
and-a-half-inch hole. A short pipe connects this hole with the encased fan, thus supplying pure air from outdoors. 
Another pipe runs from the fan casing to a large wooden box, about three feet high and broad, and about four feet long. 
In this box are cakes of ice. From the opposite side of the box from that wherein the pipe from the fan enters, another 
pipe leads off to the apartments to be cooled. When this service pipe reaches the room to be cooled—coming through 
the wall —-it runs down on the inside to within about three inches of the floor, where it ends, the end being open 


It is moved by a tiny electric motor attached by a wire to an electric 
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Above is seen a portion of the U. S. Government Experiment Station showing the secondary crop p'anted between the date 
palms; to the left is a date orchard in the Sahara Desert, and to the right a view of a 9-year old tree near Phoenix, Arizona 


Loading offshoots at Biskra and planting them in California 


Date Culture, a New American Industry 


i &- importation of eleven hundred offshoots of the 
choicest date palms obtainable in Algeria and Tunis 
marks the development of the American date culture from 
an interesting experiment to a great industry. More than 
twenty acres of land in the Coachella Valley, California, 
were planted in dates from this shipment, and as the off- 
shoots were scientifically packed in moss, they withstood 
the long journey successfully and are thriving in their 
new home. For many years the United States Govern- 
ment has practiced date culture on a limited scale at ex- 
perimental stations in Arizona and Southern California, 
and it was found that the fruit could be brought to per- 
fection in the Coachella Valley. After careful study of 
the work being done by the Government, a group of capi- 
talists secured land in that vicinity and sent an expert to 
Africa to bring back the date palm offshoots. The trees 
are planted in rows well apart so as to allow for cultiva- 
tion of the ground while they are growing. Cotton will be 
planted in connection with dates, although other date grow- 
ers are planting the fig and the Jordan almond, both of them 
highly profitable and both easily cultivated in connection 
with the date. At their second or third year the shoots 
will begin to produce, and by the fourth year they will be 
bearing forty pounds to a tree ; and so on up to the eighth 
year until the crops are one hundred pounds or more. 
As the life of the palm is exceedingly long, extending over 
hundreds of years, and as the trees keep on bearing heavily 
for an indefinite period, it can be seen that a date grove, 
once it is well started, can be as profitable as a gold mine 
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The Popular and Democratic 


HAT is plainest in Europe to-day is the steady 

surge of social revolution. Even in eonserva- 

tive England it is quite unmistakable—though 
in southern Europe there may be more foam on top of the 
tide and more mud at the bottom. 

And this is interesting; it is a serious sign of the times. 
A few years ago a man could not go out of an evening 
without being asked to read the palm of his hostess, tell 
fortunes with cards, or hypnotize the upper housemaid ; 
those were frivolous days; to-day the caller is set to discuss 
Socialism, the gulf streams of finance, and the trade winds 
of commerce, which are tumbling down the thrones of the 
world. It is in the blood of all nations—this impulse to 
ipset the equanimity of things. When this impulse rises 
from the underworld it makes for red, purgatorial crime 

as when the late Don Carlos was murdered in 
Lisbon. He was a huge man, mountaincusly 

it, with the shame of baldness and a_ purple 
face, but he died facing his assassins, and his 

nexpected heroism made safe (at least for a 
ttle while) the throne of 
ortugal. 








Regicide is unscientific. It 
loesn’t really do what it sets 
ut to do. The next Portu- 
ruese revolution—as you know 
was quietly arranged in Lon- 
lon and Paris by aged and 
inimpassioned financiers; it 
vorked like clockwork; the 
rmy and navy received their 
ages from new. paymasters; 
he little king settrried away to 
afety ; idealists made speeches ; 
politicians got themselves 
lected to office in the new re- 
ublic; the rather dusky and 
lark-hued democrats of Por 
igal had come into their own. 

That was a creditable revolu- 
tion, although it lacked tragic 
dignity. It meant much for 
the republican movementevery- 
where in Europe. It stirred up 
the revolutionists of all lands. 
Above all, it fired the hopes of 





Next Republic,— Spain 


Personality of King Alfonso is the Greatest Obstacle 


By VANCE 
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watch takers of great cities. It passed judgment on Tur- 
key’s ruler; and Abdul Hamid’s day was done. It con- 
demned Don Carlos to death, and he died with the obese 
heroism of which you have read. It declared a republic 
in Portugal; and that thing is. Behind every recent upris- 
ing of Demos there has been the might of this strange 
tribunal. Do not think, for a moment, that these humani- 
tarians are mere flighty lovers of rebellion—mere dreamers 
moved by a love for the humble man, who is oppressed— 

To be sure, they have drawn their recruits in all lands 
from students, boyish idealists, young lovers of liberty, 
girls who knew how to die for something they did not 
understand; but the eminent men of the tribunal are full 
of far-seeing thrift. When they blew up the fires of reyo- 
lution in Portugal the amazing notice was sent out from 
e Paris: “Holders of Portuguese bonds have noth- 
; ing to fear!” History records no such overwhelm- 
ing declaration of independence. Beside it that 
of 1776 seems vapid and pale. I can see those 
heroic (but dark-skinned) Portuguese marching 
out, erying: “Soldiers! Away 
with hollow and exploded Uto- 
pias! Let us fight, conquer, 
die for the safety of our bond 
issues and the stock markets 
of Paris and London!” 

Now the Spanish revolution- 
ists have been given the same 
inspiring battle ery. The great 
powers—I mean Bourses_ of 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, London, 
Milan—have heard the glad 
tidings: “Holders of Spanish 
bonds have nothing to fear’; 
and the revolution is on. 

Demos is a lazy giant; he 
sprawls afield and it takes a 
deal of prodding to get him 
up. For the last few years the 
international propagandists- 
these lovers of humanity and 
respecters of safe finance— 
have been roaring in his ear 
and beating him about the 
head. Twice he has stumbled 
to his feet, yawned, struck out 











those unfailing republicans of 
Spain. They tried the same 
thing; they are trying it to 
day—with what suecess you shall see. Sooner or later 
they will succeed, for the perfect reason that the repub- 
licans have drawn their recruits from all classes. Of 
greatest importance is it that they have waked up Sancho 


Panza. Of old Sancho Panza tilled his fields; he was 
patient, still, laborious; peaceable as an ass chewing a 
thistle; now the thistle he chews on is revolution. 


In his quiet way he is more dangerous than the Anarch 
ists who threw fifty bombs in the last three years in one 
Spanish city. Revolts are made in the towns. The men 
of the fields make the great revolutions 

The Tribunal of TTumanity sits in Paris. It is a self- 
constituted body made up of many eminent men from 
all parts of the world. Tolstoy was of it as honorary 
member, and Bjérnson. To-day it includes such vio- 
lent peace lovers as Frédéric Passy; internationalists 
like Muezzen, the Rumanian Marcou, the Italian Novi- 
cow, old Senators like Noquet, and writers, scientists, 
“advanced thinkers,” revolutionists from every edge 
of Europe. These are the men who weep over Arme- 
nia, who make pathetic gestures when things hap 
pen in Macedonia, who have told the world what 
things are done to the Jews of Red Russia. They are 
the makers of public opinion. Almost all the labor 
organizations and !.vor publications are loyal to their 
way of thinking. 

The League of the Rights of Man fights under its 
banner. The General Confederation of Labor is a vast 
amorphous body, of which it is the thinking head. 

The Tribunal of Humanity tries the peccant nations 
as a night judge tries the noctambulists, bad husbands. 


The two forms of republican protest which have been in frequent evidence in Spain 


blindly and fallen asleep again; 
but to-day again Demos is up. 
Even the sixth day of this 











month he made a demonstration—in bloody Barcelona. 
What he demanded was the abolition of the death penalty. 
That was a perfectly logical demand. Until that beastly 
law is done away with the modern revolutionist cannot 
save his country with safety, convenience, or delight. 
Look at Morral and other martyred bomb throwers! 

In organizing the Spanish revolution the old repub- 
lican revolutionary leaders, like Zorrilla and Alejan- 
dro Lerroux, did the speech making; and nothing 
happened. 

Then wiser leaders went to work. Most of them were in 
Paris. They got into touch with the labor unions of the 
larger Spanish cities and brought them over to the revo- 
lutionary movement. They began the far more danger- 
ous propaganda among the peasants of the villages and 
fields. 

One illustration is worth a deal of comment; by study- 
ing for a moment the career of that extraordinary 


adventurer, Ferrer, you get a fair view of a revolution 
in the making. 
This Francisco Ferrer was a man of lowly birth, 


shrewd, fascinating, a rhetor, a lion among ladies. He 
got into revolutionary circles as secretary for the old 
leader, Ruiz Zorrilla, and fled to Paris. He made friends 
with the Anarchists; he made a closer friend of a poor 
old dame. She was devout, mystic, a Christian of 
medieval simplicity. The handsome Anarchist outdid 








Will They Rule or Will They Vote? 


Queen Victoria of Spain and the children 
of King Alfonso 


her in piety, in mysticism, in devotion. So great was 
her admiration for his religious fervor that she willed 
her ample fortune to him; and died. When that hap- 
pened there was laughter—Gargantuan, rib-shaking— 





King Alfonso in various moods 





among the revolutionists. Ferrer found himself a 
great man, a popular man. He was sent back te 
Spain, entrusted with an important part of the work 
of propaganda. The battle be waged was against 
religion and against society; that is, his speeial kind 
of advanced thought was atheism and anarchy. 
He established in Barcelona a “modern school” for 
training men and women to go out in Spain as 
missionaries of these ideas. He set up a printing 
house whence the literature of revolution—translated 
out of all languages—was sent forth. And the work 
spread: Immense credit will always have to be given 
to this blithe, immoral adventurer for doing for the 
Spanish revolution what Tom Paine (a more conserv- 
ative man) did for a revolution of loftier aspect. 


An Obstacle Removed 


MONG his teachers were two young people, 
Matteo Morral and a girl of great beauty, 
Soledad Villafranca. They were betrothed in 
their anarchistic way. Ferrer fell in love with 
her. The only thing that stood in the way of 
what he thought was perfect happiness was the ex- 
istence of young Matteo Morral. See now how the 
long arm of coincidence reached down to remove 
that obstacle to the gray anarch’s joy of living. 
May 31, 1906, as the young King of Spain and his 
bride were driving down the Calle Mayor, Matteo 
Morral threw a bomb from an upper window. The 
King escaped, but Morral went to his death. Ferrer 
was tried as an accomplice, accused of having sent 
the young anarchist to do the work, but was ac 
quitted. Soledad, of great beauty, became his “com 
panion.” (Incidentally, Ferrer left an old wife and 
three half-grown daughters to poverty and desertion.) 
Together the loving cémpanions wayfared darkly 


THE EDITOR 


The Reviving Interest in a 


@ Eptrorian Nore—This is the first of a number of 
articles supplementing Mr. Will Irwin's series on “The 
American Newspaper.” In the “Editorial Bulletin” of 
last week we announced the publication in this issue 
of “The Confessions of a Managing Editor.” The “Con 
fessions” will appear in an early number; and we are 
printing below an article by the leading editorial write) 
of the Chicago “Tribune.” 
HE newspaper must justify itself as a respon- 
sible public institution, having most impor- 
tant civic, social, and political duties to 
perform. It cannot shirk these duties by falling 
back upon the mere sale of news. This very activity of 
news reporting necessarily involves the larger respon 
sibilities of popular guidance, and it is the editorial 
that best serves to make journalism definitely direct 
ive and constructive. The readers of newspapers 
need the editorial. Newspapers themselves need it 
still more, for it is through the necessity of formu 
lating editorial policy and maintaining positions on 
matters of public moment that a newspaper becomes 
morally self-conscious, becomes aware of its public 
responsibilities, becomes fit to serve its great pur 
poses, not only as they are pursued through edi- 
torial utterance, but in every department of the 
newspaper. 
It is tainting truth very slightly with rhetoric to 
say that the newspaper began as an editorial. 
Strictly speaking, as we know, the newspaper be 
gan in the form of a news bulletin published at 
irregular intervals and as a minor eiiterprise or by 
product of a stationer and printer. ‘This was in 
the early seventeenth century. But in a century 
more the newspaper had taken on the editorial fune 
tion, and in consequence had become a great power 
This was accomplished not in the original news 
bulletin but in the evolution of a novel form, the 
“news-letter,” of which we have a direct descendant 
to-day in the “special correspondence” in Wash 
ington or at some other center of important news. 
The news - letter 
was the device by 
which the politicians 
and eourtiers of the 
seventeenth century 
kept themselves in- 
formed through their 
dependents and 
friends of what was 
going on at court 
while they wer: 
abroad or on their 
Later a man 
who wrote for on 
noble lord or gentle 
man undertook  té 
write for several, and 
finally..a genius an- 
ticipated the Asso 
Inventor of a new editorial form ciated Press by es 


estates, 





Arthur Brisbane 


are . ' er’s 

through Spain, distributing literature, founding 
“modern schools”; above: all they perfected the or- 
ganization in Catalonia. As a result Anarchists be- 
came as common in Barcelona as white umbrellas. 
“Citizen” Moreno of the General Confederation of 
Labor, Barcelona branch, got into line the workers 
of that industrial city. Bombs exploded every day 
or 80, 

Then the red flags appeared in the 
Demos had been prodded up. That was the Cata- 
lonian insurrection. You know the story. Bleating 
fiercely, the lambs of revolution were driven up 
against the guns of material order: were scattered: 
fled away, leaderless, amazed. The “Bloody Week” 
was over. There was still a king on the throne. 
Only here and there lay bloody corpses—the poor 
dupes of revolution. Not a leader was wounded, not 
a chief was found. 

Then a strange thing came to pass. 

The press of Paris, as of all European capitals, 
declared that Ferrer had never been in Spain dur 
ing those days—he was in Belgium—he was in Eng- 
land—the peaceful man had been with his deserted 
daughters in Paris— 

The Tribunal of Humanity had reached out its 
protecting hand. 

Meanwhile the police had run the gray fox to 
earth at Calella.. He was imprisoned, charged with 
fomenting the insurrection, with leading (from the 
rear) a group in the Rambla, with having fired the 
suburbs of Mesnou and Premia de Mar.  Ferrer’s 
defense was not heroic; he denied everything; he, 
the lion of revolution, the Anarchist who had thun- 
dered and boasted and worked at his destructive 
trade for a lifetime, declared he knew nothing of the 
wild doings of “Bloody Week,” that he had come to 


streets. 
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Barcelona to “see his sick aunt,” that he was a harm- 
‘less old schoolmaster with a pale love for abstract 
philosophy. This was poor stuff to make a hero of 
even in a financial revolution (“Holders of Spanish 
‘bonds had nothing to fear!”), but the international- 
ists accomplished the miracle. Not since the world- 
wide tumult of press and public meeting which 
brought back Captain Dreyfus from Devil’s Island 
had there been an agitation such as that set on foot 
to save the life of Francisco Ferrer. You who were 
in America those days know what was done here: 
what I remember is those scenes in Europe, mad 
outeries in parliaments, articles, speeches by old 
Senators, eld humanitarians of all nations, and nota- 
bly 200,000 men storming through the streets of 
Paris. That was a mad night. 


A Mighty Protest 


] EMOS, drunk with wine and wrath, stumbled 
through the gaslit city. He roared like a blind 
lion. The Spanish Embassy was stoned. Lamp- 
posts were uprooted. Blood flowed. It was all that 
Ferrer might not die, that holders of Spanish bonds 
might not lose heart. What I shall remember longest 
is the great Tribune Juarés marching ahead of this 
night-mad, wine-mad, dream-mad throng. (The 
great Juarés marched ahead; his huge, short body 
for Juarés is all abdomen and mouth—swayed on 
his stumpy legs: sweat ran, discolored, down his 
purple face; his collar was torn away, showing his 
hairy neck; gesticulating with his arms, he chanted: 
“Well string up the last king 
In the intestine of the last priest.” ) 
A mighty protest, world-wide; and in the face of 


it Spain led out the unheroic anarch and made a 
Concluded on page %6) 
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Mrs. Wilcox on “Mental Healing.” 
| We Print Her Views—-But Do. Not Endorse All of Them. 


Copyright, 1921, by the New York Evenisg Jounal Publishing Company. 








In the last column on this page you will find our brilliant con- 
tributor and genius, Mrs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Her article criticizes 
the doctors of the régular scientific school, praises so-called ‘‘mental 
healing,’’ and expresses the opinion that within a hundred years 
doctors will do all their healing with the power of thought. 

Mrs. Wilcox's article is interesting, but we are unwilling to print 
it without a few qualifying comments. 

The great poetess is right when she criticizes the doctor who, un- 
able to deal with the neurotic young girl, makes of her a morphine 
fiend, to let himself out of his difficulties, takes money from the girl's 
father, and in return inflicts the most dreadful curse upon her. 

SUCH A PHYSICIAN SHOULD BE PUT IN JAIL AND KEPT 
THERE. 

It is true that the so-called mind healing, faith healing, 
Christian Science and other cures of the same kind produce admir- 
able effects in diseases WHICH HAVE THEIR SEAT IN THE 
BRAIN. 

The brain can cure diseases of the brain—such as are not physi- 
cal diseases; that is to say, diseases affecting the tiksues or physical 
substances. 

Mind cures, faith cures, Christian Science by bringing into play 
certain forces of the mind can combat, and sometimes cure, illness 
caused by a weakened, disorganized mental and nervous condition. 

It is in substance true, althangh a little harsh to say, that the 
modern mental healers ‘‘can cure any disease that you haven't got;’’ 
that is to say, that they can cure @ disease which is entirely mental 
and largely imaginary. 





It is untrue and dangeroits to say that any mental healing can 
take the place of a skilful surgeon. 
Thousands of children are made miserable throughout life be., 
: - ae a erotik 
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A Typical Editorial from the New York “ Journal’ 


‘* Brisbane became the shop-girls’ Addison. His editorials 
supplied the sole intellectual adventure of thousands”’ 


tablishing a bureau, hiring assistants and acquiring 
a subscription list. 

Here began the profession of journalism. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century news 
papers in our modern sense had been evolved, and 
journalism had drawn to its service the most bril- 
liant literary men of the time. During the crucial 
constitutional struggle of the first part of the eigh- 
teenth century in England these men developed the 
“leader” or editorial proper, and through it exerted 
great influence as political writers. Swift, Defoe, 
Fielding, Addison, Samuel Johnson we associate 
only with our standard literature. Yet they were 
all practical newspaper men in the sense of their 
time, and Defoe was unquestionably the “star re- 
porter” of his day—though he did not disdain to 
write editorials that got him into jail—an honor sel 
dom won by his descendants of the craft in these 
inglorious days of a press t‘iumphantly free. 


During the persecution of the press in the reign 
of George I1I—who wanted to be “let alone” and 
sternly disapproved of “muckraking”’—the character 
of the profession somewhat grievously deteriorated. 
But by the close of the century, when the American 
nation was coming into conscious life, the profession 
was once more in high: public credit and made use of 
pens no less famous than those of Coleridge, Southey, 
and Mackintosh. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the American 
newspaper was impressed from the first with the im- 
portance of the editorial, or that men went into 
journalism, not as into a business, but as into a 
particularly powerful and ambitious branch of the 
profession of letters, a calling unencumbered by the 
technical, business, and news organization of the 
huge newspaper of our time. 

Such men were the “great editors” of the second 
and third quarters of the last century—Ilorace 
Cireeley, Joseph Medill, Samuel Bowles, Dana, Ray 
mond, Godkin, MeCullagh, and Watterson, who is 
still with us. 

This “great editor” of the era of personal journalism 
was a man whose main business was public affairs. 
Ile was, essentially and preeminently, a public man. 
The people listened to their parsons one day in 
to their politicians even less often. But the 
editor preached to them daily, and his function was as 
well recognized as that of the preacher or politician, 
of which he was a most formidable combination. 


seven; 


The voice of this striking social figure was the 
editorial, and in his hands it enjoyed a kind of con- 
spicuity and prestige it is likely never again to 
attain. This was not solely because of the special 
genius of the great editor as writer or thinker, but 
also, and perhaps chiefly, because of the nature of 
his office and its place in the social and political life 
of the period. But there is also to be taken into ac 
count the fact that under the simple conditions of the 
old - time newspaper 
its editor was able to 
write almost always 
in the line of his 
own personal con- 
victions, with all the 
tonic sense of his 
own direct accounta- 
bility, and with full 
freedom to wreak his 
personality upon his 
literary form in all 
its whims, its incon- 
sistencies, even its 
extravagances. This 
gave his work its 
gusto, its reality, its 
human appeal. 

Certainly when he 
and his office de 


Continued on page 35 





Henry Watterson 


A great editor of the old schocl 
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LTHOUGH common blatk) gunpowder was 
known in China more then a thousand years 
AA ago, it was never used as a propellant of pro- 
jectiles until it was reinventedGint Etrope many cen- 
turies later, and its rediscovery did not lead to its 
e . . «\ “TV. e 
immediate introduction into the)\military service. 
Even when guns were first made, the eghange from the 
en ee 
old to the new system was vety—slow because the 
necessary appliances for working Steel and iron were 
very imperfect. But eventually, as\every one knows, 
gunpowder completely superseded the battering ram, 
the sword, the spear, and the bow and arrow. 


A New Epoch 


E HAVE now reached the beginning of a 
totally new epoch in the history of the world. 

The history of mankind is the history of wars. As 
the old system was superseded by the invention of 
gunpowder, because gunpowder did something which 
could not be done by the older system, so it is with 
the advent of the flying machine. The flying machine 
is bound to supersede in a large measure our present 
system of warfare because with the flying machine 
we can do something that we can not do with guns. 

The largest guns have a range of only a few miles, 
and the charge of explosives that they are able to 
drop is very limited, but with the flying machines 
which are already in existence it is possible to bom- 
bard an enemy’s position at a distance of fully 100 
miles, and instead of dropping a hatful of explo- 
sives, they are able to carry bombs which weigh fully 
half a ton, charged with explosives which have a dis- 
ruptive effect greater than dynamite. ( 

When a large town is well fortified ‘and defended 
it is very difficult to inflict any damgge with the 
arms now. in use, because the fortifications are able 
to keep the siege guns out of range. B id. Amount 
of fortification, no matter how extengiy¥é, isthe least 
protection against an attack from the-aif by flying 
machines. ( 

If flying machines are a dead black in‘olor, their 
presence can not be revealed at night by the strongest 
searchlight because the aqueous vapors and impuri- 
ties in the air become so luminous in the path of the 
light as to completely screen dark objects beyond. 
Moreover, no number of: flying machines would be 
able to protect a town against attack in dark or foggy 
weather by other flying machines. 

On the water, hostile vessels are always on the 
same level and the velocity at which they are able 
to move is small as compared ‘with that of a flying 
machine. Therefore a coast can always be defended 
against attacks by water if we have a sufficient num- 
ber of war vessels at our command, but such is by 
no means the case with flying machines, because the 
flying machines aré very simalj.in size, they are only 
visible at short/flistances, they jtravel at extremely 
high velocities, ant what is)miore than all, they;arg 
* Wicht 4 which they travel idi 
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the smaller natipn is quite unable to inflict any { above the center of gravity, which is easily accom- 
damage on the stronger nation. But in future the ' plished by raising the outer tips of the wings so 


smaller nation, if)well provided with military aero-> 
planes, will certainly be able to do a lot of damage- 


before it can be completely subdued. 

England has always depended upon her powerful 
fleet to defend herself against her bellicose and war- 
like neighbors; much has been said of the silver 
streak, and there has been a successful crusade 
against.the making of a tunnel between England and 
the Continent of Europe. All of this will be changed 
inside gf a few months—in fact, it is already 


...$@t the machine has ‘the appearance of a flattened V. 
“(With this arrangemeht, whichever side is the lower 


\/will lift the most, while the higher side will always 
/\lift the least. < 
\t There is still room for great improvements in 
tthe motor. The type most. in use at the present 
time requires about half as much castor oil as gaso- 
line. 

The controlling apparatus is sure to be simplified 
and improved, and the gyroscopic action of the en- 


changéd,) but it will require a few months for the (pine and propeller, which has caused so many fatal 


new state of affairs to penetrate Anglo-Saxon heads. 

Greaf improvements have been made in aeroplanes 
during the last two years and still greater changes 
will bg made during the next two yeurg, but we will 
not ahticipate; we will only-eonsider) the subject 
from the standpoint of the preseft. } 

Fom the price of one British dreadnought the 
French could place on/the Aield- where Napoleon’s 
army was encamped at Boulogne 1,000 aeroplanes, 
each of which would be able-to carry a bomb charged 
with high explosives weighing 200 pounds. In the 
present state of the art 80 per cent of these aero- 
planes would be able to reach London, drop the bomb 
and return to the point of departure in afew_hours, 
and, at night or in foggy weather, nof-or “of them 
would be observed; this would mean _800/bombs \car- 
rying 160,000 pounds of high explosives’ 

This is what is possible" at the_present/momment, 
but inside of a year, at the pregent-rate of progress, 
the French will have ‘nii®hines that will be able to 
carry half a ton of explosives from Boulogne to Lon- 
don and make two complete return trips in one night. 

< Essentially a Military Weapon 
HE /‘flving machine is essentially a military 
wea” on. xIt is difficult to see“+how it Gan_be used 
profitably, for any other purpose, certainlyitnever 
can cdf ate with railways and steamships-~{ War at 
best is\avery dangerous business byt this is under- 


ccidents, can be completely eliminated by the use 

of two engines and two propellers rotating in oppo- 

site directions. I think it is safe to say that the motor 

- and the flying machine will within a very short time 

be sufficiently improved so that in the event of one 

motor going wrong the machine will be able to make 
some progress with the other motor and propeller. 


Airship vs. Aeroplane 


EN years, ago it was said in France that those 

who would navigate the air were divided into 
two distinct classes—the lighter-than-air party and 
the heavier-than-air party. It was claimed at that 
time that if a flying machine could be made, the bal- 
loon and airship wo) ld be completely useless because 
they would always)be at the mercy of the flying ma- 
chine, Now that we have successful flying machines, 
I think it must We evident to every thinking man 
that airships would be very easily destroyed by the 
smaller and much §wifter flying machines. It is only 
necessary to prick/the bubble and set the gas on fire 
to instantly destroy the so-called airship. 

I think it will be obvious from the foregoing that 
the aeroplane flying machine is the most potent in- 
strument of destruction ever invented. 

In considering this subject it has been my aim not 
to exaggerate in the least—in fact, I am underesti- 
mating in every direction. These are the naked 
facts; they may be disagreeable—in fact, they are 


stood, ang with the flying machine it (will notsbe Jess disagreeable—but they are facts that we have to face, 
pak : 


dangerous. ~ 
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confined ‘to time of war; the profession, of a sal 


dier is q¥jte as safe in times of peace 4s any other! 


“wt ug =". and to hide our heads after the manner of an ostrich 
In our present system, however» hedanger is™ 


would be no protection to us. A new problem has 
resented itself to the world that we-are forced to 
nsider whether we like it or not. { ( ~\ 4 
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nessed by the fact that a large percefity 
airmen have lost their lives during. b 
years. Ae 
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worked once for a man who educated cats. 
“Tle took up a line of ducks once, and 
trained ’em to quack together and follow the baton 
same as an orchestra, but his main line was cats, 
and it wa’n’t wide enough for the show and circus 
trade, and he went bankrupt on account of not 
being versatile, and I did a whistle and kick act in 
vaudeville, and then I went in with a circus, and 
the circus people sent me to Africa to look for un- 
likely beasts, and I married a girl named Molly 
Gilleray, and raised pigs and chickens that were 
high-bred but not educated, and then—” 

“Well,” said Uncle Biddle, after a pause, “speak- 
ing of Egyptian cats, I knew 
a man once named Tanner.” 

We were sitting in a row in 
front of the warehouse on 
Jamaica Dock, looking at the 
sheen and dance of star re- 
fiections on the bay, and hear- 
ing the water lapping on the 
piles. Unele 
Biddle smoked 
slowly. Now and 
then he pulled 
an odd or end 
out of the junk 
heap of his mem- 
ories, looked at 
it, and dropped 
it back into the 
junk heap. 

“What about 
Tanner?” some 
one asked. 

“Tanner! Oh! 
Well, that must 
have been when 
I was a whistle 
and kicker, and 
lived at 305 East 
Twenty - fourth 
Street. It was a peeled and scaly-looking house, and 
I lived on the third floor back. I was broke when I 
lived there. I was thinking of leaving vaudeville, 
because it left out too many meals and was loose on 
rent. The room wa’n’t much of a room, but it had 
some points that I got fond of. There was cats in 
the back yard, sociable and talkative, and there was 
a good faucet. 

“Speaking of the faucets, I come to see that was 
an uncommon faucet, and it come about in this way. 
Because I didn’t have but a nickel one morning, and 
went to washing myself at the stand basin. I was 
thinking this was a sad and mystic world and no 
place to whistle and kick in, and while I was think- 
ing that way, there came a clink and a spurt, a 
chuckle and chirrup, out of the faucet, cheery and 
yet sympathetic, and then there was a round, shiny 
ten-cent piece lying in the wash-bowl and looking up 
at me kind of surprised. 

“Why, how de do!’ I says. 

“Then we contemplated each other a while. 











“I did a whistle and kick act” 





“ Tanner come to the deor to know if I'd seen Isis” 





NCLE BIDDLE was saying that he had . 








Somewhat About a Whistle and Kicker and a Considerate Cat 




















By ARTHUR COLTON 


“ ‘Here!’ I says, ‘I ain’t said no incantation,’ and 
I turned it over in my mind, and I says: 

“<Maybe it’s that kind of a faucet.’ 

“Then I let the water run, but it didn’t leak any 
more dimes. I went and got a fifteen-cent break- 
fast. Now, there are breakfasts existing and current 
for that price that ain’t bad. I’ve ate breakfasts for 
fifteen cents—why, take Randy Sullivan’s restaurant 
that used to be on Whittle and Water Streets—” 

“What about the faucet?” 

“Hey ?” 

“Did it run any more dimes?” 

“Well, yes, I got three more toward night. I was 
going to tell you about them breakfasts. Well, yes, 
that was a good faucet. It wa’n’t a faucet you could 
bully or coax. And yet, if you studied it and hu- 
mored it, it was a good faucet of its kind. It wa’n’t 
like one of those Arab lamps you could rub, and get 
a jack-knife or diamond windows to the house, if you 
was an Arab and wanted ’em. Nor it wa’n’t a steady 
faucet, and it wouldn’t work before nine o’clock, or 
after six. Some days it wouldn’t give me a dime. 
Then again I’ve known it to run eighteen dimes 
between 9 A. M. and 6 Pp. M. Sometimes it would 
throw two dimes to a jerk, am! i’ve known it to run 
three. And then again I’ve turned her on and off 
all the morning and got no breakfast at all. And yet 
maybe in the afternoon she’d drop one 
every half-hour. Real provoking that 
way. But handled judiciuse she might 
run five to eight dimes a day. 

“You'd think a man with a faucet like 
that ought to sit tight and give over rest- 
lessness of the mind. Seemed so to me. 
I argued to myself about it. I put up 
cases out of history. I says: ‘Now, Bid- 
dle, take the woman with the gold-egged 
goose. What good did she get out of 
hunting up the origin, causes, reasons, 
explanations of them eggs? None at all. 
The rainbow vanishes,’ I says, ‘as we ap- 
proach. Why go making inquiries, that 
may be indelicate, into the dark and 
damp secrets o% the city water 
supply? Are you a reform com- 
mittee of investigation? No. 
Have you tapped an underground 
pocket of municipal graft? What 


of it? You ain’t a mere kicker, 
Biddle. You’re a whistle and 
kicker. And what is a whistle 


and kicker? He’s a broad-minded 
man, and a man given to chari- 
tableness and gaiety. There ain’t 
any pedantry and precision about 
him, no vain punctilios. He’s humane and liberal. 
He takes the world as he finds it. If a party acts 
friendly he don’t ask whether he uses shoe-blacking 
with the union label; nor if the party turns out to 
be a disguised angel going to call on Abraham, he 
don’t call the party a fraud. Not he! A whistle and 
kicker,’ I says, ‘ean swallow a miracle like an oyster.’ 

“And all the time I was making soothing state- 
ments, there was something kept buzzing like a mos- 
quito in my mind. ‘Where? Who? What? Why? 
Bzzzzz!’ says the mosquito. ‘How in the nation,’ says 
the mosquito, ‘can an ordinary, pug-nosed, nickel and 
iron faucet work on the feelings of, or excite, induce, 
or persuade, any vagabond lead pipe to these here re- 
sults?? ‘Sh!’ I says to the mosquito, ‘let it alone! 
That’s my opinion. Don’t upset it! Don’t worry it! 
Just let it alone!’ I poisoned that mosquito. I sat on 
him till he was smothered. I argued him to death. I 
just accommodated the faucet. I let it go at that.” 


YTNCLE BIDDLE was silent. Some one said: 

) “T’d never have rested without knowing where 
those dimes came from.” 

“Jus’ so,” said Uncle Biddle. “Well, one 
time I had-a‘ little green snake from Senegal 
that started in swallowing his tail to see how 
far it would go. Wanted to know how it felt 
to be self-digested nourishment. Some such 
idea. Wa’n’t nothing but curiosity. And he 
kept on swallowing till he was several layers 
thick, and tight and hard, and looked like a 
green lacquer napkin-ring. Well, what of it? 
Wa’n’t any value in it. Why, he had to back 
out, didn’t he? ’Course he may have got some 
information. Ido’ know. But I knew a Came- 
roon ape that used to have rows with himself in 
the looking-glass— 


















“I’ve known it torun 18 dimes 
between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m.” 
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“What about a man named Tanner?” asked some 
one down the end of the row. 

“Tanner? He never knew that ape!” 

“We was speaking of Egyptian cats.” 

“Aye, to be sure!” said Uncle Biddle thoughtfully. 
“She was Tanner’s cat. It was when I lived on 
Twenty-fourth Street. Scaly-looking house, sort of 
peeled. She come scratching at my door one day, 
and I opened it, and she come in. By and by Tanner 
come to the door and wanted to know if I’d seen Isis. 

“He was a blink-eyed little man, with a yellow 
face, very pleasant, but pointed like a section of 
custard pie, and wide on top, and there was a pen- 
holder in his hair. She was a whitish cat. We three 
got friendly. 

“He said the nature of cats was the right clue to 
the mysteries of ancient Egypt. ‘The spirit of 
Egypt,’ he says, ‘is repose, is meditation, is conserv- 
atism. The Egyptian,’ he says, ‘was deep. So is the 
cat. In the cat the Egyptian worshiped the 
incarnation of his own nature—subtle, sinewy, 
silent, sedate.’ 

“We got friendly on account of his theories 
and my having experience in educating cats 
and ducks, and he allowed there 
_} was something about the architec 
hot ture of a duck that suggested 
Egyptian architecture, but, as re- 
spects its action and 
tion—that is to say— 
do’ know. 

“Anyhow, his room was fourth 
floor front, but it run back two 
rooms deep and.the whole of it was awash 
with print paper. He was a mighty educated 
man about ancient Egypt, and could read 
hieroglyphs like a spelling-book. 

“Speaking of hieroglyphs, I’d rather have 
had a faucet leaking dimes for a mystery than 
the duck tracks and eat scratches that Tanner 
created into chaos and called his handwriting. 
I used to go up to his place mostly about 
noon. He was a writing man. He wrote 
about Egyptians and gnostics. Gnostics was 
gay boys. You spelled ’em with a g. The 
way he’d planned that work on ancient re 
ligions, he must be at it still and going on 


locomo 
: Well, 1 
g//0° 


ninety. It was a long prospect, and his progress was 
jerky. Sometimes he’d begin to clutch his hair, and 


he says: 

“*My mind is congested!’ he says 
siddle, divert me!’ 

“Then I’d get up and do the whistle and kick act, 
and he says he discovered traces of ancient religious 
rituals in it. Maybe he did. It wa’n’t the kind of 
piety I was brought up in. And yet it seemed to ease 
his congestion. 

“But mostly I’d sit with my feet on the win- 
dow-sill. 

“IT recollect once I was sitting there, low in my 
mind on account of the faucet’s not running afflu- 
ence regular, and I thought of putting it to Tanner. 
and asking what he thought might ail a faucet of 
that kind. But I shied off, and I says: 

“ ‘What ails Isis? I says. ‘She ain’t been to see 
me lately.” I looks around and I didn’t see Isis 
anywhere. 

“<Of late,’ says Tanner, and he stuck the ink end 
of his per his hair, which was a habit, and his 
hair being of a | lor, it made his head look 

ke Roquefort cheese, sort 

d green.—‘O late,’ he says, 

ed that the cat Isis takes 

t in the hall, but outside 

You see the projecting 

vhich continues along the 

the east. Several times a 

Is this airy terrace. She 

round the corner of the 

ie time she returns. Now. 
I remonition, a mysterious 
nething is, so to speak, 

it Isis merely, her man 

ft step, her 


‘Divert me, 


intense se 
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cretiveness, which is the source of this intimation? 
Who knows? a 
“Not me. I didn’t know. There he sat gazing at 
mysteries, and by and by he mutters something about 
‘Hathor’ (whoever that was) having a cow’s 
and something about the fourteenth dynasty. ‘Why,’ 
he says, ‘Flinders Petrie must be mistaken!’ 
“‘Sure!’ I says. ‘He was mistaken, Flinders was. 
He swapped heads with Hathor, and got off his trol- 
ley at the fourteenth dynasty.’ But Tanner wa’n’t 
paying attention. 
“There I sits, looking over the toes of my shoes 





“He stuck the ink end of his pen into his hair” 


through the open window at the other side of Twenty- 
fourth Street, and the sun was shining balmy on the 
pposite panes of glass. 

“ *Tsis has gone after sparrows on the roof,’ I says. 
I’ve got a mystery can beat that. But Tanner paid 
no attention. 

“Then she come into the window past my feet. 
Isis, she come gliding, soft and noiseless, insinuating, 
alm, and polite. And she had a package hanging 
from her mouth, a pasteboard box, tied up with a red 
‘tring, and the string hooked over her lower teeth, 
‘arnivorous or incisor. 

“*Why, how de do!’ I says. ‘Been looting? I says, 
and [T unhooked the box, and broke it open. There 
were figs on top, and then four chicken sandwiches 
with lettuce-leaves. 

“Being lunech-time, Tanuer and I ate the figs and 
sandwiches, and Isis sat down and licked herself sort 
of non-cominittal and calm, sort of the-world-is-a- 
bubble-and-life-is-in-vain-but-it-don’t-upset-me. And 
Tanner looked at her and meditated. 

“Speaking of calmness,” said Uncle Biddle, 
after a long silence, “I recollect a female hippo- 
potamus that got in the duck-pond, while I was 
being married to Molly Gilleray, and she nigh 
swallowed a duck. Well, when she coughed her 
out again, there was a duck’s egg left in back 
of her champing teeth. Now, some said the duck 
must have been unusual calm by nature, because 
ducks don’t lay eggs unless they’re calm, and some 
said she must have got excited and forgot herself. 
Now, allowing, if it was calmness, it was unusual 
calmness. But then, I do’ know; I wa’n’t there at 
the time.” 

Some one asked: “What 

‘Isis ?” 

“And the lunch?” 

“Well—yes—but then she was more than calm! She 
was regular! Get her started in a habit and she’d 
stick to it like a serew to a hole. Take them lunches, 
for instance. After she’d took the habit, come along 
toward noon every day she’d be out on the ledge and 
gone around the corner of 305, and by and by, maybe 
in an hour, she’d come back with a package hooked 
over her incisors. Steady-going sort of a cat that 
way, something like the Egyptians. Only she varied 
on the make-up of the lunch. But mainly she run 
to chicken sandwiches with. lettuce-leaves. She come 
handy to me too, because the faucet was acting 
shameful, and didn’t run more’n a dime or two a 
day, and that mostly late in the afternoon. Only I’d 
got the promise of a job training trick beasts for a 
circus, and between Isis and the faucet and borrow- 
ing two dollars of a circus clown named Aunty 
Mirando for a mortgage on the first pay-day, I was 
just getting along. Speaking of Aunty Mirando, his 
right name was Anthony, or Antonio, or Antonino, 
or—I do’ know. But he wore polka dots on his clothes 
in the profession like the face of a clock, and was a 
man of sudden wraths, with a nick in his nose, and 
got into trouble in Kosiosko, Missouri, in 1873, by 
feeding straw hats to a camel in front of a hat store, 
because it was a hot day and he’d ate some cucum- 
bers, and the hat man said—” 

“What about Isis?” asked a voice in the dark. 

“T’d rather tell about Aunty Mirando,” 
said Uncle Biddle plaintively. “Maybe Ill 
never think of him again. Claimed he 

never was born, he did, but erupted by a 
voleano in—” 

“Where did Isis get those lunches?” 
persisted the voice in the dark. 
“Well,” said Uncle Biddle regretfully, 

“it struck me maybe she hooked them from 
shop-girls around on First Avenue, and 


about Isis?” 





sup. I can not proceed. 
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that gave me a qualm. It was intelligemt, it was 
educated, but was it moral? Sometimes the hunch 
was slim. Sometimes there was a flower in 
under the string. One time it come tied up with a 
blue ribbon-in butterfly bow. But Tammer hadn’t 
any curiosity. Same as me and the faueet, he stood 
off respectful. ‘ i 
“ ‘Biddle,’ he says, ‘I’ve reflected mueh om these’ 
subjects. The right test of truth is value. For in- 
stance,’ he says, ‘in my own case I find frequently 
that my thoughts become congested, as it were, tied 
I am in agony. I consult - 
the ancients. What do they advise? I read in 
Porphyrius Nitor: “Know, if thy soul is locked, the 
key thereto is a swift sacrifice.’ Now, what does 
Porphyrius Nitor mean by “a_ swift sacrifice’? I. 
ask. Observe what occurs. In the closet there 
projects upward, against the wall, the stump of a 
lead water pipe. Perhaps some former occupant, 
perceiving that water did not rise to this floor, sawed 
off, or dismembered, the pipe in vanity of investiga- 
tion. Perhaps so. It is no matter. I had observed 
the phenomenon. One day in despair I pace the 
room. I raise my eyes. They rest on the closet and 
the water pipe. At the same moment my finger in 
my vest pocket comes in contact with a coin, a ten- 
cent piece, a dime. Divine coincidence! I remem- 
ber the words of Porphyrius Nitor: “When the soul 
is locked make haste to sacrifice.” I rush to the 
water pipe, I drop the coin down the water pipe. 
Observe! Immediately I am relieved. Notice that 
a dime will go in, a nickel will not. I keep a 
drawer full of these coins. I practise this method. 
Usually it succeeds in the end. Do I know how? 
The ancients say a god is propitiated; the moderns 
say, perhaps, thought suggestion, thought clotted like 
the blood, a sudden emotion dissolving the clot. 
What matter? The theory of the ancients seems 
obseurer in form, but profounder in content. In 
either case the process is this: First a state of dis- 
tress, then a violent rushing at the water pipe, an 
impulsive gift, and behold! the relief within, the 
dewy freshness of the spirit. Is it not enough? The 
ancients say: “Profane not the secret areana.” Are 














“When her head came up, there we was, nose to nose’ 


they not right? Life brings us results. The test of 
truth is not in origin, but value.’ 

‘“*T wonder where them dimes go to,’ I says medi- 
tative. 

“<“And that, too,’ he says, ‘is a speculation of in- 
terest. Another point has occurred to me. Why not 
a coin thrown with the same illuminating impulse 
through the window? Would it not have the advan- 
tage in ethics of benefit to the chance passer, the 
general public? 

“Well, maybe,’ I says. ‘And yet, no! Not by 
any means! That is, looking at it on all sides, it 
don’t seem to me likely to do as well.’ 

“<*T suppose you’re right. No, it wouldn’t. 
would be apt to look out of the window after it.’ 

“Sure to,’ I says. 

“<For this matter of Isis, my cat,’ he says, ‘I won- 
der, I dream, I look into her eyes, I meditate. She 
comes and goes in her own still, mysterious way. 
She brings me food as the ravens to Elijah—a sand- 
wich out of the unknown, figs of no origin. She feeds 
my body and soul at the same time. Shall I pene- 
trate, disturb, perhaps put an end to her subtle min- 
istrations? Do you advise it?’ 

“Not me. I didn’t advise it. Seemed to me eat- 
ing shop-girls’ lunches wouldn’t be morally the same 
as drawing graft from the city water-works, or from 
Tanner’s offerings for relief of congestion, 
same as a priest behind the altar might 
have done when Memphis was Metropolis 
and temples was tenderloin. Morals has 
got more kinks than an apple paring. Nor 
I didn’t make out but what the faucet, 
when acting liberal, was as agreeable to me 
after I’d heard it was the outlet of Tan- 
ner’s pious oblations as when I took it 
to be spitting mysteries. Likely not. | 


One 





















“Isis has gone after 
sparrows on the roof” 


wa’n’t long enough at it afterward to say. 1 went 
off with the circus. Morals! Well, I knew a man 
that made a good living selling ‘friendly mirrors.’ 
He fitted you with a congenial mirror, same as a 
tailor with clothes. If your face was too short, or 
long, or lop-sided, or button-nosed, or aged, or 
whatever was the matter with it, he’d size it up, 
and bring you a mirror that moderated trouble, and 
padded and smoothed you out, and looked at you 
with charity and allowance, so you could start out 
mornings feeling: ‘Well, shucks! I ain’t so bad.’ 
But was they moral mirrors? I do’ know. His 
name was Augustus Adams, and he came from In- 
diana. Morals is kinky. For iastance, I see a 
woman looking through Tanner’s keyhole one time, 
and when she see me she run up a ladder through 
the skylight in the roof. And yet what would Tan- 
ner care if she looked through his keyhole? His 
first name was Augustus, too.” 


TNCLE BIDDLE paused. 

“Didn’t you follow the woman?” asked some 
one in the darkness. 

Uncle Biddle sat silently, and we heard the water 
lapping among the piles, and the distant chug of a 
steamboat going down the bay. 

“Was they moral mirrors?” he muttered onee or 
twice, and again: “Morals are kinky, and them 


mirrors was doctored. Well, I do’ know.” And 
some one asked again: 
“Didn’t you follow her up that ladder?” 
“Follow who? Oh! Well, no, I didn’t. Speaking 


of ladders, though, I recollect, come the day I was 
leaving with the cireus, I says good-by to Tanner, 
and coming out I see the skylight. Then it come 
to me to go up on the roof, and have a session of 
speculation on things in general. So I went up the 
ladder, and sat in the shadow of a chimney out of 
the sun, looking out over the roofs. There I was, 
and there was times to come with happenings 
in them, something like the top side of a city, 
numerous, and all them with the covers on. And 
I says to myself: 

“<Tanner’s right! There’s more advantage to 
a man in the things he don’t know yet than in 
the things he does.’ 

“And the more I thought of it the more I see 
it was a great thought. So I was pleased with 
myself and glad I’d come up there to do meditation. 
And while pleased I heard a rustle behind, and 
peeked around the chimney, and I see that skylight 
lady going down the skylight. Rather youngish, 
active, and good-looking she was; rather hefty, 
though, to go strolling on roofs and ladders, which 
was well enough for cats. But this one was tall, 
large, not fat, not exactly plump, and yet, as you 
might say, reasonably portly, and dressed like a lady. 

“Hm! says I. ‘Ho!’ says I, and slid over to the 
skylight and looked down. There she was again, 
looking through Tanner’s keyhole. Well, there 
wa’n’t anything in that. All she could have seen 
would be a section of wall-paper. Then she put her 
ear to.it, and didn’t seem to get any satisfaction of 
that either. She quit it and came back to the lad- 
der: she heaved a sigh; she took out her handker- 
chief and wiped her eyes, and started to climb. Soe 
I drew back a few inches from the skylight, but 
when her head came up, there we was, nose to nose. 

“*Why, how de do?’ I says, and she says: ‘Ow!’ 

“But she didn’t fall off. I helped her up and she 
appeared to feel dizzy. 

“<«Sit down and rest, ma’am,’ I says kindly, and 
we sat against the chimney in the shade, and I says: 
‘Now,’ I says, ‘lettuce-leaves in chicken sandwiches 
is a good wrinkle, and yet—’ 

“‘Ow!’ she says with a jump. ‘Are you Biddle? 

“<‘Giving the illusion of green youth,’ I says, *to 
chicken that might antedate the spring, and yet—’ 

“ ‘Nonsense!’ she says, pretty sharp. ‘The chicken 
was always tender.’ 

‘Jus’ so,’ I says. ‘Hence I argue it follows your 
attentions are agreeable to A. Tanner.’ 

“‘Of course!’ she says, still sharp. ‘I’m his wife.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘to be sure, some might argue it 
follows from that.’ 

“‘*No, it doesn’t follow,’ she says, sort of subdued. 






























































































































































































“*To be sure,’ I says, ‘some! 
Anyway, I’d swap mysteries ; ma’am, if 
agreeable. For instance,’ I*says, I told her 
about the faucet, and Tanner’s congestion of the 
mind, till she perked up. and began to laugh; then 
she shed some tears into a pocket-handkerchief. 

“*P?’m an awful woman,’ she says, tearful. ‘I’m 
fussy! I’m a nagger! Oh, deary me! He has to 
go away from home all day to get along at all, and 
I have to come hanging around him in order. to get 
along at all! I took a room over there and taught 
the cat. Oh, deary me!’ she says; ‘you see how it is?’ 

“*Ves’m,’ I says. ‘Consequently,’ I says on reflec- 





Serpent 


N ONOATOA it is believed that the heavens 
once mufiled the earth like a bedquilt. Then 
the Serpent came and pushed the sky up with 
his nose, broadening the horizon and letting in sun- 
shine and life. Onoatoa is a speck of coral under 
the Pacific equator; of no consequence in this story, 
or anywhere else. But for all that, in the greatest 
centers of civilization, from the time of Mother Eve 
until the present day, it has been hkewise generally 
believed that the Serpent has raised the heavens for 
many persons, and broadened their horizon, and let 
in motor cars and other desirable things, and made 
life nice and sunny and livable for them. 
Anciently, when the sky was flat on Onoatoa, men 
were so held down that they could be nothing but 
stones. Of moder times, in the cities, men are 
often so trampled that they are nothing but clods. 


- ENDRY was a clod. Worse than that, he was a 

elod who knew of a Serpent which could lift up 
his skies, but who felt that he must not open the box 
in which it waited. Thirty years he sat on the lid. 
For in Hendry’s lineage was a Puritan divine of 
Massachusetts and a Continental general of Vir- 
ginia. That is what made it so hard. Things would 
not have been. so bad if he could have been just 
himself. But Hendry was a weak man with strong 
traditions. 

In the beginning he had not wanted help to push 
up the skies. He was fresh from college, with social 
position, money, good habits, and a girl to marry 
him. He walked on air in those days and the 
heavens were so far above that he had no concern 
with them. . 

Hendry went into business, of course. It was a 
good enough business, the sort that gentlemanly 
young fellows with money went into. Hendry gave 
it great consideration. When it was going nicely he 
was to marry the girl. But, alas, such a time never 
came. Hendry was one of those men that follow you 
with daunted eye when you propose a new thing; 
that, having ventured upon the new thing at last, 
pursue it with plodding fidelity, day after day, year 
after year, until it is no longer new. But this they 
do not perceive for themselves. It follows, naturally, 
that Hendry, with painstaking care, lost his money 
in the new business. Equally of course, the girl 
went with the money. She was of the kind that re- 
quires a clod to be at least gilded dirt. 


 S pled was considerably shaken. But he al- 
lowed the photograph of the girl to remain on 
his bureau—-it always had been on his bureau—and 
got a place to keep books for the time being. He 
kept the “E’s” and the “F’s” very neatly in the big 
books and assured the lone aunt with whom he lived 
that better times must come. But he had lost his 
capital and, what was more important, he had lost 
his nerve. 






Collier’s 


tion, ‘if I was you I’d rent another room, namely, 
third floor back as faces the foot of the stairs. 
Which I am leaving the same at present. Because 
that faucet is a good faucet. Provided its health 
keeps fair, it ought to be able to hold down the rent, 
while as an instrument for taking the symptoms of 
A, Tanner ‘it ain’t bad either. When it runs dimes 
hard and feverish, it means he’s congested in his 
mind. Diverting is what he needs, and, not to go 
into details, but, for instance,’ I says, ‘a firecracker 
exploded outside his door might do him good.’ 

“*T believe I'll do that,’ she says, brightening up. 
“And then I left her. 








“Well,” said Uncle Biddle, “I never see ’em again. 
It was forty-odd years ago. I dare say Tanner’s still 
making hieroglyphs, and Mrs. Tanner taking his 
symptoms through the faucet, and mailing him 
lunch by a fifth generation from Isis. I do’ know. 
It was a pleasant couple. He had green streaks in 
his hair on account of putting his pen there with the 
ink on it. eminds me of Aunty Mirando’s polka 
dots that used to run streaks on account of his hang- 
ing ice underneath; slung it by a string down his 
back; habit he had on account of the heat of his tem- 
per needing moderation. Well, he claimed he never 
was born. But; then, I do’ know.” 
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and Mr. Hendry’s Heavens 


The Call of the Brown Woman and a Plodder’s Revolt Against Tradition 


By STANLEY. R. OSBORN 


I'LL USTRATED BY GUSTAVUS WIONEY 


When the aunt died, leaving Hendry sole custodian 
of the Massachusetts and Virginia traditions, he 
went to live in a furnished room and to eat in a 
restaurant with fifteen hundred human beings. 
Hendry did not know any of the human beings. He 
had fallen: away from his old friends, for he could 
not keep up appearances among them. The tradi- 
tions’ made him slow to form‘new acquaintances. 
They would also have kept him from deliberately 
trying to marry money, if such an idea had ever 
entered his head. Otherwise he could not marry at 
all. He had egme to see that his earnings would 
never be more, possibly less; and felt himself hope- 
lessly beyond the pale. 

This sort of thing may not have been so bad while 
Hendry was all youth and hope and liver. But the 
hermit life is wholesome and satisfactory in the 
desert. places only; it is no such thing in town. 
There he has little light or air, and even the pil- 
grims do not stand around and admire—the profes- 
sion is overcrowded, like everything else. Hendry’s 
cave was in the bottom of a sixteen-story pile of 
brick and stone. Here he sat until his eyes grew 
red and blinking in the daily gaslight, and his 
hair stood gray and starved upon his bony temples. 
Here he bent over his books until it seemed to him 
that the whole of the sixteen-story pile used to 
rest on his shoulder-blades. But he did not com- 
plain. He held the weight dumbly till closing time, 
and listened to the crunch-crunch of feet on the 
pavement, and wondered how soon he would lose the 
right to the little cave and what would happen then. 


B te skies being thus both leaden and low, Hendry 

would get out the box in which his Serpent lived 
and peer in to see how it did. It was not at all a 
large serpent; it did not fill the box. If you had 
looked in, as Henry did, all you could have seen was 
the photograph of a Brown Woman. Even she was 
second-hand serpent, and nobody in particular. The 
real snake was mental snake. 

This picture was called “A South Sea Island 
Belle,” and she had been brought to Hendry by a col- 
lege friend. 

“She comes from the isles of peace,” the traveler 
had said. “Sometimes there is sunshine, sometimes 
rain; but always there is peace. You lie in your 
hammock and breathe it in. The leaves rustle, the 
sun is on the sea. Strife and bitterness and defeat 
—they are gone in the breath-of the wind, the croon 
of the surf, the drift of light and shadow on the 
dreamy isle across the bay. It is the place of weak 
men, wrong men, broken men—of men that can not 
meet the world. One by one they come slipping to 
its shores. They are wrecks upon the sands of time; 
but the sands are warm, and the stress of sea is far 


behind. They are lost, but they are lost in the sun- 
shine of peace.” 

This, then, was the Serpent that Hendry kept. 
Not an imposing snake for Hendry in the pride of 
youth; but for Hendry, shivering under the fog and 
the spit of the leaden sky, oppressed by the gloom and 
the crash of the street cafions, waiting, lonely, amid 
a million souls, it was a fine upstanding Serpent. 

So the poor man always sighed regretfully when 
he closed the lid down again on the Brown Woman. 
In the box with that reptile he kept the picture of 
the Girl. They had come into his life at about the 
same time, these two. They had never been rivals, 
but, oddly enough, as the influence of the Girl waned, 
the influence of the Brown Woman had grown and 
grown till the Serpent bumped its nose loudly under 
the lid on which Hendry sat. 


TE E HELD on with melancholy resolution, how- 

ever, though, for his own part, he would have pre 
ferred to slip away somewhere and hide his head. But 
the Massachusetts and Virginia traditions said : “No!” 
They had ruined his life so far, and they required 
the rest of it. They said: “You, a Hendry, can not 
do this thing. You can not barter the birthright of 
the Caucasian and. of the Hendry—pride of race and 
dominance and strife—for a few paltry years of 
rest.” Hendry saw that he was to keep on for the 
sake of the old brownstone mansions, the clubs, and 
the somber church wherein they remembered his 
name and had forgotten that he was alive. 

But one day, a howling, sleety day, Hendry rose up 
tremulously arid faced the traditions. He threw his 
pen down upon the fair page before him and made a 
great black blot. And as the ink slowly spread, he 
spoke these words, saying: 

“T will go away. I will go where I can see the 
sky the whole distance round, and the sun shines, 
and there is real air and no ventilation, and nothing 
over my head but leaves. And I will sleep as long 
as I like, and rest my eyes, and never have to grind 
in this dark hole or want money or a collar again. 
And when I-am hungry I shall pick the fresh fruits 
from the tree, and not herd into a restaurant to 
smell week before last’s tomato soup. I'll go where 
only the best chiefs can afford to keep a white 
man, and my name will be George John Smith, and 
[’ll commit moral suicide, and marry the chief’s 
daughter, and be somebody. And the people will 
get out of my way and smile and salute me, and 
I shall be a parasite on an inferior race, and die 
beloved and unknown among a happy brown people, 
and where’s the harm?” 


“ 


QAYING this, Hendry closed the books, and went 
kJ away; and in the morning a stranger had come 
to wonder about the blot and to listen to the grind- 
ing of the feet. He was a young man and liked the 
sound. It made him cheerful. 
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SEPTEMBER 23 1911 

Far away George John Smith sat in a Pullman ear 
and, as he sat, pored over Hydrographic Office Chart 
No. 1,500, in whieh are set forth the islands of the 
sea, and read in a book. The book was Stoddard, and 
it was full of sunshine and waterfalls and ideality 
and penniless happy days; the book of books, in faet, 
for Smith. 

“Tonolulu is too white,” said the traveler. “Tahiti 
is too French. But Samoa is in the heart of things. 
I will go there and make my start.” 


ENDRY sailed in the first cabin. He would 
| need money no longer when he had found the 
Brown Woman, and she was now close at hand. He 
would be a gentleman again in a hesitating, half-for- 
getting way for this one last time. He lay on deck, 
and the salt air of a thousand miles as it touched his 
cheek was good. His half-closed eyes looked down 
upon the warm waters, not up to the grinding heels. 
He was like the moth when it comes from the cocoon. 
He was not at all a gay moth, but he had been in the 
eocoon a long time, and even he caught a little of 
the new joy of living. 

But that was on the steamer, where he lay under 
no need to act. When the time came to step down 
into the world of the Brown 


U D : 


He gave it two shillings and came away. Later he 
saw it lying drunk, and no one, not even the 
Brown Woman, appeared to care that it lay im the 
rain. 

The starched traders sneered at the beacheomber, 
not because of the Brown Woman, for many of them 
were married to her, but for the reason Hendry had 
thought to leave behind—that the beacheomber did 
not the starch. When the Widow asked 
him about the Serpent and the Girl, Hendry winced. 
The Widow herself was one of the starehiest 
traders on the beach. He told her frankly about 
the Girl and the lost fight, but when it came to 
the Serpent he could not tell. “She’s just a fancy 
picture a man gave me,” he faltered. “I’m looking 
round, you know,” he added; “if I find a good place 


I may open a_ shop.” 
\ 7 HEN Hendry paid his board bill at the end of 
the second week he had one shilling left. He 
went upstairs and put the shilling before him on the 
table and stared at the painted wall. 
There was nothing wrong with the Brown Woman; 
he had found her nearly all that he had dreamed. 
He could go away and find a place where the white 


possess 





































But as he sat, there came the sound of a footstep 
on the stair and the voice of the Widow, saying: “Mr. 
Hendry, I have the lamp. May I come in?” 


FY HE light shone on her round, kindly face. It also 
fell on the last shilling. Hendry, suddenly aware, 
put out a concealing hand, a movement that was full 
confession. But he was too late. For the Widow 
saw, and, standing by the table, looked down at him 
in silence, a little smile quivering her lip. When at 
last she turned away, a tear glistened on her eye- 
lash. ; 

“Ts it the very last one?” she asked. 

A slow flush mounted to his temples. “I must go 
away,” he said. “I must go away, to-morrow.” 

“Mr. Hendry,” she said, “I should like you to 
know that I, also—my husband and I—fled from the 
northern cities, the struggle for warmth and food and 
light. We fled, poor Dick and I; we were not strong 
enough to stay. ’T'was almost our last shilling, too, 
that brought us here. But while Dick lived we found 
happiness enough. We did not ask too much; only 
a little of sunshine, a little of rain, a little of life 
in peace. 

“Mr. Hendry, I have grown to know something of 





Woman, to take up the new 
life, he was at a his 
heart failed with misgivings. 
He had a sensation of guilt, a 
fear that this Brown Woman, 
who crowded around him at 
the landing with beads and 
fans, knew what he was about. 


\W ITH a sigh of relief he 
found his hermit. self 
Si alone at last with his 
yroper old sewed-leather trunk 
in quiet rooms over a shop in 
Mata-fele, where the shop 
ceeper, a widow, sheltered an 
occasional globe-trotter. He 
put the Serpent and the Girl 
on his table—he could not 
have kept house without them 
after all and 
lingered over his unpacking 
ll he could pretend no longer 
it there was anything more 
do. Then he put his hat 
grimly, stiffened his lean 


loss, 


these vears 


shoulders, and descended to 
the street, where he stood 
looking up and down the way. 


“T must begin somewhere,” 
said at length. “I suppose 
may as well go and—and 
et drunk.” 
And he did. Hendry was 
t a drinking man. The 
traditions, of course, had for 
idden. it. IIe himself had 
een afraid it would get into 
s hands and show in the 
rant books. But as he had 
ded in body and spirit, an 
d, wistful envy had 
pon him. Many a 
ad stood peering in at these 
drunken men. He had 
that they could be brave and 
ay, that they could forget. 


i> 


come 


time he 





seen 


wy? HENDRY forgot. But 
h if he forgot overnight lhe 
emembered in the morning 
ith additional pain. He 
as miserable and ashamed. 
Ile could not bear to go down 
to breakfast and face the 
Widow, a decent, kindly 
oman. Theoretically, he 
iould not have 








cared, seeing 





men. I have seen them come 
and seen them go, human 
sheep and human_ wolves. 


They call me here, as you 
know, ‘The Widow.’ It is 
my rank and title. The ad- 


vice of the beach for such 
as fall into trouble is: 
‘Marry the Widow.’ The lit- 


tle shop is prosperous, and 
many have tried, but I”’—the 
Widow laughed —“I have 
small love for such as come 
to court a certain shop 
and fixtures. I do not wish 
to be invoiced among the 
fixtures.” 

“T must go away,” he said 
dully. “You do not under- 
stand. It is the last shill- 
ing, as you said. But you do 


not know why I eame. To- 

morrow—”’ 

fa I1E Widow reached out 
for the picture of the 


Brown Woman and tore it in 
pieces. “Mr. Hendry,” she 
said, “I do understand. I 
have had two weeks to learn 

two days would have been 
enough. I understand it all. 
I know what life has been for 
you. I knew that first night 
you were no drinking man. 
I knew why your name was 
Smith, not Hendry. The 
pity of it has wrung my 


heart. I knew you could not 
do this thing you planned. 
A drunken sailor, a runaway 
bank clerk—yes; but you— 
no. You are a gentleman, 
honorable and true. In all 


your trouble, when you have 
let slip life and have 
fallen short of the other, you 
have not even once looked at 
me and my little shop.” 


one 


“T must go away,” he re- 
peated. 

“Mr. Hendry,” said the 
Widow, “do not go.” 


| [IS head sank between his 

trembling hands. He 
been So desperate, so 
Life had seemed so 
And then, 


had 
shaken 
hopelessly a wreck. 








hat he had abjured the white 
race and taken up the brown 
But he did care. He saw that 
the world had moved apace since the Serpent had 


ome into his hands. The glaring macadam street 
ooked hard and businesslike. It was a trying back 
ground for the beachcomber 

Hendry did not like that word. When he had 


atched a hundred combers roll lazily up the sands 
nd melt to nothing and leave no trace that they had 


ver been, he shrank from the grim humor of the 
lesignation. Moreover, Chance, in furthering the 
jest, led him in a dilapidated native thatch upon the 
Ithiest wretch among all the beacheombers of many 
day. Flies crawled upon his bloated flesh and 
crowded the corners of his bleary eyes as he 
hined and fawned upon Hendry with a fiction of 
reverses, 

Hendry looked at the creature and shuddered. 
} i Iden carrion ever have been a man? 


Could this sé 


“T must go away. 


You do not understand. 


man was still a white man and live the life. But 
he did not want the Brown Woman. He could not 
have the Brown Woman, and miserably he won 


dered why. 
He did not understand that, the sixteen-story pil 


and the rest of the leaden burden being removed 
from his stooping shoulders, he had begun to 
straighten up a little and to breathe more deeply and 
to look at men with level eves 
es sun faded: from the bright waters whil 
Hendry sat. The street grew noisy with the 
sunset crowd, the evening hymns rose in the first 
darkness, the town sank into murmurings and dis- 
tant laughter and silent figures and the washings 
of the tide. But still Hendry sat in the darkness, 
his face in his hands ’ 


It is the last shilling’ 


in that moment of despera- 
tion, to find new life and 
hope and happiness and love! 


He fought for courage and self-control, and as he 
fought there came to him from the dark waters the 
song of a boatman, true and strong. Hendry raised 
lis head and. stiffened his lean shoulders. He, 
Ilendrv. who had failed, was honored for what he 
had tried to be 

His heart took up the song from the darkness. 
Some one eared ; and he, too, could be brave and 
strong 

“In all the world,” he cried in sudden passion; 
“in all the lonely, bitter years, you are the first to 


understand—but you are enough.” 

The serpent had given the heavens just one good 
boost. 

Then the salt-sea breeze got under and puffed 
them up fine and fair, and the Serpent crawled 
away to bask in the sun. 



























































































EFORE mentioning plays, I must salute the 
little program at the Playhouse Theater. 
Among things which seemed old and imita- 

tive, here was something both new and good. The 
ordinary theater program is full of reading matter 
that nobody wants to read; it smears gloves with 
printers’ ink, and of the thirty per cent (experts have 
figured this all out) which are not left under the 
seats, a considerable portion is flung aside to add to 
the litter in the streets. Mr. Brady provides a neat 
little bit of cardboard folded once, exactly like a dance 
On one of the inner faces is the cast, on the 
other the theater’s announcements. There are no ad- 
vertisements, and if you do want to take it home, you 
ean slip it into your pocket as easily as an envelope. 


If the repertoire company, which he intends to estab- 

h as well worked out as this little program, “The 
Playhouse” will be a distinct addition to our theaters. 
Beginning in October 
with Mr. J. B. Fagan’s “The Earth,” which had a long 
run in London, it will present, with frequent changes, 
and no run longer than three weeks, other contemporary 
works 


Miss Grace George is to lead it. 


comedies and “revivals of the more notable 
Shakespeare, Congreve, Lytton, and Moliére.” 


‘© 4 Gentleman of Leisure’ 


— PLAYHOUSE” began its preliminary season 

a farce by John 
Stapleton and P. G. Wodehouse—the same Mr. Wode- 
house several of whose short stories have lately appeared 
A young man goes burgling on a bet, and 
gets into the house of the girl he has just been flirting 
Her father happens to be 
It is lively and amusing for two 


with “A Gentleman of Leisure” 


in COLLIER’s. 


with on a North Atlantic liner. 
police commissioner. 
acts, and sags in the other two. 


Mr. Douglas Fairbanks is the amateur burglar, and 
he continues here with undiminished breeziness his im 
personation of a rather flip type of “wholesome young 


of 


The Theatres Again 


New Plays of a Season Which Promises to Be Interesting 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


out the slightest mental effort, in casual intervals 
which the audience never sees, everything, from suc- 
cessful novels to profound treatises on fossils and 
sociology. 

Aside from the horrible danger that minds already 
weakened by popular fiction and fascinated by this 
prespect of getting something for nothing will at 
once plunge their owners into the literary business, 
and thus take bread from the mouths of those of us 
who are already struggling for existence in an over- 
crowded trade, the play is harmless and delightful. 


Miss Rose Stahl as ‘‘ Maggie Pepper” 

































American.” He does it well, but now that he has won 
the privilege of 2st ms cam nies 
dressing himself 


de luxe, taking 
curtain calls and 
being accepted as 
a star, he might 
well begin to mod- 
erate a bit the 
nasal vociferous- 
ness of what a 
singer would eall 
his attack. He 
could be just as 
“wholesome” and 
at the same time 
a littlhe more ur 
bane. The same 
criticism was ac- 
curately, if un- 
consciously, ex 
pressed by a lady 
in front of me, 





volume of “Fables in Slang” 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


begins to connect the name of the unlucky 
that of her dashing employer. 
proposes to still this unfounded talk by making Maggie 
his wife. She will accept no such sacrifice. 
jolly, colloquial way in which she turns the gentleman 
down. 


don’s plays, 
long sentence as Madame X (I suppose Miss Donnelly 
really 
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world one would choose to write a play for Miss 
Rose Stahl. Miss Stahl was delightfully entertain 
ing in “The Chorus Lady,” partly because the subject 
itself was fresh and brightly handled, and partly 
because the musical-comedy atmosphere . against 
which she played was just the right background 
properly to set off her dry, wise, satiric slang. Now 
Mr. Klein is the builder of a fairly effective, if com 
monplace, sort of drama, as guiltless of lightness of 
touch and, generally, of humor as a steam-roller. In 
“Maggie Pepper” he has applied his familiar meth 
ods to a department store, and we have a succession 
of scenes of conventional stage pathos and melo 
drama through which Miss Stahl, talking in her 
metallic chorus-lady monotone, wanders as lonely as a 
in the middle of a set of 


**The Chorus Lady’’ as a Shopgirl 


FTER three acts of misfortune, played in an unbroke 


“Gee, but ain’t it hard luck!” key, gossip unjustl, 
Maggie with 
The merchant prince nobly 


And this is the 


“The thought of duty, reparation, or moral com 


pulsion, as a motive for marriage and so on. As a 
writer of unconsciously humorous dialogue, Mr. Klein 


has long been unsurpassed, but in phrases such as these. 
delivered in the regulation, “Say, kid, on the level!” 
of voice, a conjunction is achieved which surpasses even 
Mr. Klein himself. 


tone 


Of the younger American playwrights, Mr. A. FE. 
Thomas, Mr. Thompson Buchanan, and Mr. Edward 
Sheldon will all be heard from. In one of Mr. Shel 


Miss Dorothy Donnelly, freed from her 


will appear as a Coney Island 


snake charmer. 


enjoyed it), 


























Mr. J. M. Pat- 
terson, who uses 
the stage as 
gifted muck 
rakers use the 
magazines (his at 
tack on cocaine 
selling in “Dope” 
will be remem 
bered), has a new 
piece,‘ Rebellion,” 
in which he treats 
divoree, Miss 
Gertrude Elliott 
will appear in 
“s Reade rs of 
Mr. Frederick 


: : 
Palmer’s war cor 


less 


respondence and 
short stories in 
this paper will be 








who, after whis- 
pering to her 
somewhat unin- 
terested husband her admiration of the contour of 
Mr. Fairbanks’s mouth, declared aloud that she 
thought he was better than George Cohan. 


‘A Single Man’”’ 
RBANITY and decorum are what one expects 


and gets, of course—at a John Drew play at 
the Empire. “A Single Man,” by Mr. Hubert Henry 
Davies, the author of “The Molluse,” is a typical play 
of this kind. A literary man—English, of course 
age forty-three, suddenly wakes up to the fact that 
he cought to fall in love and get married. So he be 
comes engaged to an absurd little butterfly—daughter 
of Lady Somebody, in the same country neighbor 
hood—and only after he has grown desperate in 
a wild attempt to imaginative enthu- 
siasm for youth fit with his own middle-aged real- 
ity does he awake again to the fact that the in 
tellectually sympathetic, efficient, and beautiful 
typist, with whom he has worked day after day for 
five years, adores him and that he cannot live with 
out her. 

The experienced theatergoer will see at once the 
opportunities for graceful sentiment and _ pathos, 
mild satire, and agrecable villa atmosphere which 
the characters and situation supply. Like all true 
stage literary gentlemen, this one wears only the 
most beautiful and expensive clothes, drinks cham- 
pagne with his dinner, is invariably served by awe- 
struck and velvet-footed slaves, and tosses off with 


make his 


Mr. John Drew stirred by the domestic instinct 


It is no doubt good for our manners to get so far 
from Broadway. But it would be good for the the 
ater if Mr. Drew’s talents and finished technique 
might occasionally escape from their little circum- 
scribed region of make-believe to the big and splendid 
tragedies and joys of the ordinary man. 


‘** Passers-by’’ and Other Importations 


in A. EK. W. Mason’s 
“The Witness for the Defense,” in which Mr. George 
Alexander and Miss Ethel Irving have been playing 
since last April in London. Another English play 
perhaps the most suecessful of the London season 
Mr. Haddon Chambers’s “Passers-by,” in which Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh appeared in London, will have been 
revealed before these remarks are read. The passers 
by are humans of various degrees of fortune who 
drift into the life of a rich young London bachelor 
between half-past ten at night and half-past four in 
the morning. Mr. Pinero’s newest comedy, “Pre 
serving Mr. Panmure,’ Mr. Edward Knoblauch’s 
“Kismet,” and Mr. Algernon Boyesen’s “The Other 
Mary,” in which Miss Nazimova will appear,. are 
among other Frohman productions. Miss Adams 
will take “Chantecler” to the waste places for most 
of the vear, and she may not be seen in New York 
in anything new, although she has three one-act 
Barrie pieces ‘up her sleeve. 
Mr. Charles Klein is about the last person in 


aren Mr. Drew’s engagement, Miss Barrymore 
4 is coming to the Empire i } 


the 








Mr. Douglas Fairbanks as an amateur burglar 


interested to know 
that he has col 
laborated with Mr. 


Julian Street in a comedy about an American 
captain of industry entitled “The Indispensable 
Man.” 

At the Century, formerly The New Theater, and 


now leased to Mr. George Tyler, “The Blue Bird” is 
Under the will 
presently appear the dramatization of Mr. Robert 
Hichens’s novel, “The Garde n of Allah”: Miss Mar 


being revived. sume management 


garet Anglin in several Greek tragedies, Maecter 
linck’s “Death of Tintageles,” and plays by Zang 


will and Henry Arthur Jones; Mr. George Arliss in 


“Disraeli”; the French actress, Mme. Simone, in 
Rostand’s “La Princesse Lointaine” and Bernstein's 
“The Thief.” 

Mr. Shaw’s latest comedy, “Fanny’s First Play.” 
whose success was one of the most interesting facts 


of the recent London season—those who do not like 
or understand Shaw having long since assumed that 
his recent controversial plays had marked the end of 
writer for the theater—will be 
produced in this country by the Shuberts. The latter 
also have “Fine Feathers,” by Mr. Eugene Walter. 
the author of “Paid in Full,” and they will present at 


his suecess as a 


the Manhattan Opera House Prof. Max Rein 
hardt’s “(£dipus Rex”—a huge production which wil! 
require some six hundred people—‘Sumurun,” the 


Oriental pantomime, which is perhaps the most bril 
liant example of this famou director’s 
work. and at the Winter Garden the much-talked-of 
musie-hall artist, Miss Gaby Deslys 


s German stage 
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body. 


Model 52, 1912 Jackson—$1800 


50 Horsepower, Aeylinder motor; 124-inch wheel-base; full elliptic 
springs, front and rear; 36-inch wheels. 
Price includes ‘demountable rims, gas tank, horn, tools, etc. 





Extra roomy five-passenger 












Model 42, $1500, is built on the same beautiful lines, with 40 horse- 
118-inch wheel-base ; 

Roomy five-passenger body. Price in- 
cludes full equipment of top, windshield, gas tank, etc. 


power, four cylinder motor; 
front and rear; 34x 4 tires. 


Hold the prices of these cars in the back of your 
mind for a moment. 


Make a mental note of the fact that the Jackson 
is not an untried product—that this is not the 
first, or the second, or the third, but the eleventh 
annual Jackson announcement. 


It is the element of sustained reputation which 
makes this announcement noteworthy. 


Recall 
the remarkably kind things you have heard of 
it in the past ten years. 


Then turn, first to the question of horsepower ; 
a full fifty for the new Model 52; a full forty 
for the new Model 42 and a full 30 for the 
new Model 32 Jackson. 


Bear in mind that you have usually found the 
chief reason for a price as low as these Jack- 
son prices, in a lack of horsepower. 


After a year or so, the man who has bought a 
car costing less than $2000 has usually said to 
himself, disappointedly: “A pretty good car, 
but—under-powered and sluggish.”’ 


The very best cars at about $2000 have been 
marked by this poverty of power and stiffness 
of action. 


Furthermore, you will be surprised to find that 
most cars selling for $2500 and $3000 fall short 


of the new $1800 Jackson in this one item. 


Fifty horsepower in Model 52; forty horse- 
power in Model 42; thirty horsepower in 
Model 32; means vastly greater efficiency 
than $1800, $1500 or $1100 has brought 


you befor 


Jackson Automobile Company, 


Model 32, $1100. 


full elliptic springs, 
4 “ wheel-base ; 






No hill too steep 
No sand too deep 


[t means a car that runs willingly under any and 
all conditions—a car that will take a stiff grade 
or a hard pull through mud or sand without 
relying’ on its momentum to carry it through. 


And note, please, that the incorporation of 
qualities presumably reserved to cars of a 
higher price, does not end with the installation 
of this engine of magnificent energy. 


Everything else is in keeping—everything that 
should reinforce a power plant capable of 
meeting the extremest emergencies. 


You have the long wheel-base which makes you 
dissatishied with your own short, hard-riding 
car, after you've once experienced the gliding 
luxury of the larger type. 


In this new thirty horsepower Jackson at $1100 
a wheel-base of | 10 inches and 32-inch wheels; 
in the forty horsepower five-passenger Jack- 
son at $1500, a wheel-base of 118 inches and 
34-inch wheels; in the fifty horsepower Jack- 
son, at $1800, a wheel-base of 124 inches 
and 36-inch wheels. 


30 horsepower, 
full elliptic springs, front and rear; 
includes gas lamps and oil lamps, horn, tools, etc. 


1110 East Main Street, 


4 cylinder motor; 110-inch 
32-inch wheels. Price 


Do you see how far forward this combination 
carries you toward the riding qualities that have 
made you long for the most expensive cars ? 


That the new Jackson models are beautiful cars 
you can see for yourself. 


But we would prefer you to accept this grace of 
line and design as an after-consideration. 


We want you to concentrate your inquiry ‘upon 
the efficiency of the cars from an engineer- 
ing standpoint. 


We believe you will pronounce them the easiest 
riding cars the country has produced at any 
price under $3000; and equal in ease to any 
car over that price. 


We believe you will find them unique at the 
price, in the matter of power, wheel-base, and 
springs, which are the Jackson full-elliptic, 
both front and rear, on all models. 


We believe you will agree with us that they 
seriously call into question the prestige of the 
higher priced motor car division. 


We have confidence that you will pronounce 
them the season’s most valuable contribution 
to motor car progress. For eleven years we 
have been gradually preempting the special 
prerogatives of the costliest cars. 


Most of the Jackson dealers are ready now to 
show and demonstfate the principal 1912 
models. 


If, however, our representative in your locality 
has not yet received his cars, write us for the 
1912 literature; and try to be patient until 
we can get cars into your terntory. 


Jackson, Mich. 































































































2,000,000 Sq. 





Memphis Cotton Warehouses. 


Bartholomew Rooting Co., Memphis, Tenn 


Feet of Roofs 





The Memphis Cotton Warehouses 
have a roof area of over 2,000,000 
sq. feet. They were roofed all at one 
time ynder what undoubtedly was the 
largest roofing contract ever made. 

The fact that these are laid 
along the lines of The Barrett Specifica- 
tion is highly significant. The owners 
gave thorough attention to the relative 
and reliability of all kinds of 
roofing and selected this type because 
in their opinion such roofs would give 
maximum service at minimum cost. 


roots 


costs 


They might have saved money in 
the first cost by using ready roofings, 
but nearly all such roofings 
painting every few years, and all of 
them show a unit cost per year of serv- 
ice much higher than that of Barrett 
Specification Roofs. 

BARRETT 


New York 
Cincinnati 


require 


Boston St. I 
New Orle 


Winnipeg 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Canadian Offices: 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 
Montreal Toronto 


MANUFACTURING 


ans Seattle 


They might have used tin, butitalso re- 
quires continual expense for painting, and 
therefore always shows a high unit cost. 

Barrett Specification Roofs have no 
maintenance expenses, becausé they need 
The low first 
cost, plus low maintenance cost, com- 
bined with a life of 
results ina w/t cost 


no painting or attention. 


20 years or over, 
per VéaT of service 
far below that of any other roof covering. 
select 
Barrett Specification Roofs for covering 
large areas. 


Discerning buyers invariably 


The owner of a small roof 
may be careless in his choice, but when 
the size of the contract compels thorough 
examination of relative unit costs, Bar- 
rett Specification Roofs always win. 


Copy of the Barrett Specification 


will be sent free on request. Address 
our nearest office. 
COMPANY 


Cleveland 


ee a 







ouls 


Pittsburgh * 
London, Eng. 
John, N. B. 


Vancouver St Halifax, N. S. 


Roofing laid by the 
























































































and any other light 


nterloc 


UNDERWEARS 


Any other warm underwear is 


not as light; 


underwear is not as warm 


The Interlock Underwears are uncommonly soft and 
smooth and sympathetic to your skin. The difference 
is all in the new way of knitting—by the patented 
I Interlock process sl ur dealer to explain it. 
rhe metal lock is your guide. Look for the lock. 
Che Interlo Unde ears are made by se ral leading 
inufacturer No matter what else appears on the 
bel, if you see the | Interlock on the garment 
tis genuine Interlock Underwear Cotton, mer- 
cerized cottor ink merimo; lifferent styles, 
grades, and price om the inexpensive to the 
luxurious garment 


= Men and ve 1 
For Infants 





Underwears 
let and ingles 
General Knit Fabric alec Utica, N. Y. 


Write us for rat hoo 


vers, 0c 


ents; cotton, 


50. Ask your 
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STEELS 


'S Spencerian Pen Co.,349 Broadway, NewYork. 


ample card 12 pens & 2 penholders for 10 cents, 





WESELL YOU 
AT WHOLESALE 


Agents’ Price One 
AMERICAN 
Motorcycle or Bicycle 

30 Days’ Free Trial 


and Prepay 
Freight. Write f ntroducing 





‘ ‘ u want 
vele ! D now 


F i merican Motor Cycle Co . 3418 American Bids. Chicaco (J 
















rer 
by any machine at any price En 
ribbon, universal keyb 
Machine Given Away [{ 


——— a B To Get One Free aad tolearno 






Dept 52, Union Bank Building Es 
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THE PITTSBURG SH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


he oo Visible Typewriter 
ctory in Kittar g. la. $65 
the i will be $100. One of the 
narkable pewriters in the world 

tire line i sil le Back spa lator 


No selling neces 


y te . | full particular 


\I vour FREE 


he Year 


this un- 


‘OFFER 


Made in 
now 

most 
; not excelled 
two color 


vh ‘Gus Pittsbureh Visible 












Training with field work ur — ialists in Civics, 

Child Helping, Settlements te tc Sit ( 

$12.00. Year's ; Diploma Course $75 00, 9th yea a Oct 
Graham Taylor, Pres Julia C1 


Chicago School of Civics & Philanthropy, 31 W. Lake St., "Chicago 





26 


Oct. 21, Eastward, with North China (few vacancies) 


N rt 


vhpae, WITH CLARK ° 


feat 





Nov. 18, Dec. 9, Jan. 20 


SOCIAL WORK —The New preteesion | | Round the World 


na ecagatg 


Others 
Cost $1,600 to $2,750. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York | 


martyr of him. Ferrer was shot. Scores 
of his dazed followers were locked up in 
iron cells in the model prison. And the 
Tribunal of Humanity started in to organ- 
ize another revolution in Spain—promis- 
ing on its humanitarian honor that hold- 
ers of Spanish bonds need not be alarmed. 


Obstacles in the Way 
H*» a fat boy sat On the 
Spain, there would have 
ago a republic in that Iberian land. 
the Spanish King is not like Don 
He is the hardest king to 
Europe, for he has all the qualities that 
appeal to the ordinary man and woman 
especially if they are Spanish. 

Before his marriage he used to go often 
of a morning to the law school in Madrid, 
sit among the students, and listen to the 
lecture. One day the Republican Deputy 
Azearate lectured on the superior advan- 
tages of the republican form of govern 
ment. When he the young 
King went up to him, smiling, and shook 
hands. 


throne of 
long 
But 


Carlos. 


been 


overthrow in 


was done, 





(Concluded from page 18) 
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And went his way. . Later, bomb throw. 
ers took pot shots at him in various capi. 
tals of Europe, including his own; but 
they could not kill him, and they could 
not get the Spanish people, as a whole, 
to realize that Alfonso XIII was an anach- 


ronism, a relic of barbarism, a parasite, 
a tyrant, and all the rest of it. He ig 
such a frank, democratic youth, so gay 


and bold—in the old French way—in the 
face of death: so full of wit and com. 
radeship, so daring and expert in all the 
husband, father, son; 
so essentially a fine fellow that it is hard 
to prod Demos up to the point of taking 
his throne—or head. 

And without Demos there are no revo- 
lutions. 

The theorists, the idealists, the humani- 
tarians, the financiers, can only blow on 
the coals and hasten the blaze. 


sports; so good a 
g 


A Fearless King 
| HAVE said the King’s personality is 
the chief the the 


revolution which is being organized at this 


f obstacle in way of 





“Accept my congratulations, professor,” — hour in Spain. Here is an illustration: 
he said, “but—every man to his trade, After the last outbreak in Barcelona the 
you know!” constitutional guarantees were withdrawn 

And he is a master of that archaic trade for that province. There was widespread 
of his. Do you remember the beginning of terrorism there. The Anarchists were sul- 
his reign? The gray squares and streets len and dangerous; labor was angry and 
of Madrid thronged with people; suddenly discontented. The worst elements in Cata- 
the cannons boomed twenty-one times, to lonia swarmed into the city. And _ the 
say the King had come. Inside the pal- King went to Barcelona. The police took 
ace stood old dignitaries, old ministers every precaution. Their spies hovered 
of state, enveys from all the courts of everywhere—in cafés, streets, and squares. 
Europe, Knights of the Golden Fleece, Uniformed men lined the streets. Troops 
grandees; to them came the stately Duch were under arms. When the King came 
ess of Medina, bearing on a volden plat he ordered all the guards sent away. The 
ter the naked new-born king. Came eve1 officials who were responsible for his 
a king so piecturesquely to an age-old safety protested. 
throne! And there was another day, after “They must be all removed,’ Alfonso 
he had been solemnly consecrated to the insisted: and without a uniform or sword 
Black Virgin of Antocha (the Protectress in sight he went down among the sullen 
of the Royal Family), when he presided citizens of his disloval city Not a stone 
at the opening session of the Cortes. Coo was thrown, not a seditious cry was raised; 
ing in his gilt chair of state, he lis here and there came cheers for the King. 
tened; and the grave statesmen debated Another thing will delay—though it 
affairs of state. cannot stop the revolution. That is the 

Too Young fact that the Queen of Spain was taken 

TOW a rational. time-serving, progress- from the English court. ‘The English 
N ive man would snort with disdain at money which backed the Portuguese revo 
this idiotic travesty of royalty: and, of lution and that of the Young Turks is 
course, it is absurd and medieval and all sentimental where the English roval fam- 
that; but it preserved the Spanish throne ily is concerned. As much as her royal 
for over twenty years. You see, some peo husband, Queen Ena—whose bridal veil 
ple are sentimental—even revolutionists was torn by a piece of the Morral and 
are. Until he grew up, the Spaniards could Ferrer bomb—stands for the protection of 
not be persuaded that the tyranny of the old Spanish monarchy. These sent 
‘Alfonsito” weighed heavily on them. mental reasons will pass away. With 
Even when he was fourteen, ‘an Anarchist bloodshed or without bloodshed. the ne 
who ran upon him with his knife felt that king—Democracy—will come to his throne 
way. The little King was entirely at the in Spain as otherwhere And Alfonso 
man’s merey, so he stood still. The An XIII will have his choice—as little Wing 
archist looked at him = critically, then Carlos had—of acquiescence or death. TI 
dropped his knife. situation is historic It is the unhapp 

“No.” he said regretfully, ““no—vyou are dilemma of Balaam’s ass, which was that 
too young.” he must lie down flat or run upon a sword 

Ty 
Nevertheless 
By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
E heard the fifes at the end of the YHE heard the storv—old as the years: 
H street, h She waited through nights of girl 
He heard the marehing of thousands of hood fears 

feet: For the dream to come, as come it must, 
The rush and the murmur, the beat of And make a glory of the dust 

the drum. She said. “No love shall be like ours 
The sudden strange delirium Life’s roadway bright with eternal flow 
He saw the gold banners and flying flags ers. 

The rapturous faces of lads and hags: She saw the beauty, the light of it all 
The light romance, and the gleam of it all, And the terrible, splendid might of it all 
The wonder, the magic, the dream of it all 
B" she did not know of days and 
B' [ he did not see the lonely camp nights of weeping, 
fires burning Heart-breaking absence and slow shadoirs 
On distant fields; and he forgot the reeping 

yearning {round her couch to hide Love's blazing 
Of aching hearts when nights were filled light 

with dread; Nhe did not know Love has its day—and 
He did not sce the piteous, helpless dead night 
He did not think of sorrow and alarms, ind she forgot the thorns amid the roses, 
The empty years that mocked his empty Forgot that sometimes Love’s book softly 

QP.:28 ; closes; 

He did not think of many a blood-stained She did not know Love’s sorrows blind 
hill. and keill. 

Yet had he thought, he would have fol Yet had she known, she would have fol- 
lowed still! lowed still! 
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The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile dealers in any city or town in the United 


States. 


their customers. 


tour from one end of the 


beeen a motorist can 
United States to the other without asking a question 
as to route and without losing the road. 


It is Simple 


There are today available a number 
of route books which give the correct 
speed indicator mifeage at every land- 
mark, railroad or change of direction. 

All of these route books which have 
been adopted as “official” by the Auto- 
mobile Clubs (and most of the others) 
have been laid out with the Warner 
Auto-Meter, “The Aristocrat of Speed 
Indicators.” 

Because exhaustive tests proved to the 
Road Map Makers that every Warner 
was just like every other, and that the 
mileage shown by the Map Car Warner 
would appear on the trip dial of every 
other Warner that ever passed that point. 


Note How Touring With a 
Warner Works Out in Prac- 
tice. 

We could easily fill this space with 
touring experiences, all leading up to 
the same conclusion—hundreds of miles 
of absolutely unknown territory trav- 
eled without a single direction asked, 
even in the large cities. A couple will 
suffice. 

The first week in June a millionaire 
manufacturer of Davenport, Iowa, while 
in Detroit, bought a popular priced car 
to “drive himself.” The first time he 
ever took hold of a steering wheel was 
on this car, in the outskirts of Detroit. 
His lessons gave him the “bug” to such 
an extent that he :determined to drive 
home to Davenport. So he bought an 
Official Route Book and a Warner and 
made the whole distance without asking 
a single question. 


At Every Direction the War- 
ner and the Route Book Cor- 
responded Exactly. 


A few days ago we met a Motor En- 
thusiast in Chicago en route for San 
I‘rancisco with his wife and son. He 
had never been more than a short dis 
tance away from New York before. He 
had not been compelled to ask a direction 
up to that time—nor will he the remain 
der of the distance. If every owner of 
a car could have listened to his enthu 
siastic eulogy of the Warner, they would 


and Easy— 


never again be satisfied with an inferior 
indicator. 


Stuck for Two Days in a 
Tamarack Swamp. 


A Milwaukee man started for St. Paul 
with a party, traveling by Warner and 
Official Route Book. At Eau Claire they 
started north for a few days’ side trip. 
They never asked a direction until Chip- 
pewa Falls was reached. Here the Road 
Map ended. Within six hours after- 
wards, following the dizections of a rus- 
tic, they took an almost unused road and 
on a turn got so badly mired in a tama- 
rack swamp that with all the local help 
they could secure it was nearly two days 
before they could resume the trip. 

Write us if you care for the names of 
the above parties. 


An Exclusive Warner Refine- 
ment Which Adds Still Fur- 
ther to the Joys of Touring. 


All Warner instruments of the dial 
type (see illustration) have two resetting 
buttons fer the trip mileage figures. One 
resets the figures to 000.0 with a single 
turn. The other works on the tenths of 
a mile only, making it possibile to turn 
up any desired mileage on the trip scale. 
This makes it possible to drive around 
the boulevards or through the parks at 
any point and then in a few seconds set 
the mileage back to correspond with the 
Route Book readings. 

Those who tour regularly will ap- 
preciate this refinement. 


Those Who Select Unrelia- 
ble Indicators Because of 
Low Price are Missing the 
Big Joys of Motoring. 

The Warner was selected for survey- 
ing the routes in these different Route 
Books because unvaryingly accurate and 
reliable Every Warner indicates exactly the 
same as every other. No two indicators 
of other makes indicated the same. 

You should have a Warner on your 
car to interpret these routes for the same 
reason, if you do any touring. 

If you don’t tour you are missing the 
most fascinating part of motoring. 


WARNER 








“The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators’”’ 

















Warner branches are maintained in all the principal cities for the convenience of these dealers and 


Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner literature. 


Warner Instrument Company 


Main Officés and Factory: 1200 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin 





FREE TO AUTOMOBILISTS. A vest Branch Houses Maintained at 
pocket “‘Automobile Expense Record’ ; f 
tab indexed for conveniently keeping ac Atlanta Chicago Denver Kansas City Philadelphia 
count of tires, gasoline, oil, repairs, etc — Z : * 
Sent FREE for name and model of your Boston Cincinnati Detroit ‘ Los Angeles Pittsburgh “ 
car. Address E.C. Cotxtns, Booklet De- Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis New York Portland, Ore. St. Lowis 


partment, Warner Instrument Company, 


Beloit, Wisconsin. 





Canadian Branch, 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Seattle 


San Francisco 


(140) 


WARHER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
BELOIT, wis uS.A 


No 
PATENTED 








New Model M2, $125 


The New Model M2 has an £xtra Trip Reset, 
permitting the trip odometer to be set to start 
at any desired mileage. The highest-grade 
Chelsea Clock now has outside wind and set 
(see illustration). This model is supplied with 
Warner large-figure odometer. 


Season, 100,000 miles and repeat. 
Trip, 1,000 miles and repeat. 


Electric lights over clock and under bezel of 
instrument. The most popular Warner model. 


Model K2, the same as New Model M2, but 
without the Chelsea Clock, is also very popular 
at $75. 

Model O2—‘‘ The Twins’’—is the same in- 
strument as New Model M2 above, but with 
large Chelsea Clock, same size as Auto-Meter, 
and set horizontally beside it. The w/timate 
in high-class instrument making—$/45. 


Auto- Meter prices range from $50, for Model 
R, upward to $145. Speed mechanism is the 
same on all models. Style, Odometer and 
finish only are different. Any model, with 100- 
mile per hour speed dial, at slight additional 
charge. All regular dials show any speed up 
to 60 miles an hour. 


The 1912 Unbreakable 
Shaft Casing 


This is made from two sizes of High Carbon 
Spring Steel Wire (construction patented) wound 
into an oil-tight flexible tube which cannot be 
broken in use. This overcomes shaft troubles 
under greatest speed strains, jars or shocks. 











A Citizens’ League for a Sound Banking System 


By JOHN V. FARWELL, President The National Citizens’ League 


[Eprror’s Note—Besides Mr. Farvweil, 
the officers and directors of the League in 
Chicago are: John Barton Payne, South 
Park Commission; J. Laurence Laughlin, 
University of Chicago; A. C. Bartlett, Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; Murray SW. 
Wildman, Northwestern University; B. FE. 
Sunny, Chicago Telephone Co.; Cyrus H. 
McCormick, International Harvester Co.; 
Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago Association of 
Commerce ; John G. Shedd, Marshall Field 
& Co.; F. A. Delano, Wabash Railroad 
Co.; F. W. Upham, City Fuel Co.; Marvin 
Hughitt, Chicago and Northwestern Ry. 
Co.; Julius Rosenwald, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.; A. A. Sprague, Sprague, Warner & Co. ; 
Clyde M. Carr, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son; 
F. H. Armstrong, Reid, Murdoch & Co.; 
(Graham Taylor, Chicago “Commons” ; C. H. 
Wacker, United Charities; Joseph Bach, 
Siegel, Cooper €& Co.) 


i ie National 
Citizens’ League 
(for the promotion 
of a sound banking 
system), which was 
formed about two 
months ago the 
result of a_resolu- 
tion passed by the 
Chieago Association 
of Commerce, will 
endeavor to recom- 
mend a plan of bank- 
ing reform. It has 
started with eigh- 
teen directors, all business men and no 
bankers. It is to be strictly non-partisan, 
and to represent all kinds of business and 
occupations. In addition to these initial 
directors, we shall elect one from each 
State and territory in the United States. 
Some of these have already been elected, 
It will, therefore, soon be national in its 
representative character. 

This League will endeavor, through the 
help of many, to secure legislation by Con- 
gress which will meet the defects of our 
present lack of system and create conti- 
dence in our banking stability, not only 


as 





John V. Farwell 


throughout this country but the whole 
commercial world. 


A Declaration of Principles 


@ In the language of one of its documents 
it has settled on three principles: 

First—The integrity of individual banks, 
both national and State, should be pre- 
served. 

Seconp—These units should be federated 
in such a cooperative manner as to make 
it possible to carry into effect measures 
that involve credit transactions of national 
scope, and to present a solid front when 
the stability of legitimate, business in any 
section of the country is in danger. 

Tuirp—This should be accomplished 
through an organization 
absolutely protected 
financial control by any class or section, 
and placed beyond the reach of political 
influence. 

This practically means that we do not 
believe in a central bank doing a general 
banking business, like the Bank of Eng- 
land, but that we do believe in what has 
been called a National Reserve Associa 
tion, controlled and managed so as to rep- 
resent the democratic spirit and the sound 
common sense of this nation. 

To secure this democratic management, 
the majority of the directors of the asso- 
ciation in all its departments should be 
lected by the banks as units without any 
reference to the amount of capital stock 
and a minority only by votes according to 
capital stock. 

Stock of banks owned by holding com- 
panies or should 
votes directly or indirectly in such elec 


which is also 


against ambitious 


corporations have no 


tions. Such an arrangement would keep 
the association free from possibility of 


28 


control by any class or section of the coun- 
try, and make it the servant of all the 
banks. 

This association, with headquarters in 
Washington, would have fifteen or more 
branches in the various sections of the 
country, and it would be owned by all the 
banks of the country, both State and na- 
tional, each subscribing for stock to the 
extent of 10 to 20 per cent of its capital, 
making a total paid-up capital of, say, 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000, and an au- 
thorized capital of $200,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000. 

It would 
money, but 


be make 


ren- 


not 
to 


organized to 


he Average Man's 
Money 


A Page for Investors 


reserve was below the required amount. 
The plan works well, both mechanically 
and psychologically. The clearing-house 
certificate plan or its further development 
inthe Aldrich-Vreeland act would undoubt- 
edly work well mechanically as far as 
it could go, but psychologically it would 
surely prove a failure, because it calls the 
attention of every one to the fact that 

the regular system has broken down. 
From what I have written, it is obvi- 
ous that the National Reserve Association 
is not a central bank, but simply a co- 
operatively owned machine for rendering 
liquid the good current commercial paper 
of all banks, and also, through concentra 
tion of the reserve, a steadfast bulwark 
against any possibility of a lack of confi- 
dence in the system. The League as 
an organization has 











der a public service. only gone so far as to 
The stockholders : adopt the three prin- 
would be limited in Bonds are Cheap ciples enunciated, 
dividends to 5 or 6 T- who have followed the se- and so declare itself 
per cent, and all curities market this vear know in favor of the idea 
further earnings, that both high-grade stocks and of a National Re- 
after a 20 per cent bonds have gone down in price. They serve Association 
surplus had been ac- are at a point where good interest controlled according 
cumulated, would go is earned and where there is better to those principles. 
to the Government than an even chance of profit on a Other ideas men- 
—or two-thirds to rise in price. For example, here are tioned are merely 
the Government and bonds chosen from those listed on the suggestions made by 
one-third to surplus. New York Stock Exchange. High many for discussion. 
Its functions in price for the year, the price on Sat- ae . 
the way of public urday, September 9, and the net loss Stocks 
service would be: for the year are given: ; ¢ 
To hold, without tangy is 
paying interest. all High 1911 Sept.9 Loss i raised by the 
the cash reserves of Am. Tob. 6s. . 110% 1% McKeesport, Pa., 
the subscribing Am. Tob. 4s..... 93% 6% “Times.” That pa- 
banks — reserves A. T. & 8. F. conv. per thinks the head- 
which are of no ts, 1960... 105% = 98% TM ing at the top of this 
daily use to a bank B. R. T.cony. 4s. 881%, 83% 5% page of COLLIER’S is 
because the law says C. C, C. & St. 1. an outerop of a_ pe- 
they cannot be g. 4s. . 99 925% eliar sense of hu- 
drawn upon. Cons. Tob. 4s 90 86% mos. “Certainly,” it 
To hold all Govern- D. & R.G. ref. 5s. 935% 874 adds, “the stocks 
ment deposits, and C. BL & Q.jnt.4ds. 99% 96% and bends its finan- 
act as fiseal agent of L. & N. g.m. 6s.116% 112% cial expert discusses 
the Government. It Mo. P. 5s, 1917.1024% 100 are wares of a sort 
would accept no de N. Rwys. Mex. the average man’s 
posits from any in- ils... ... MK M% 3 money cannot reach. 
dividual, firm, or N. Y. Canal 4s..106% 103% 3 It would be quite as 
corporation. N. Y. Cen. 34%s. 90 8S 2 correct to print “The 
Under some equi N. Y.N. H. & H, Average Man’s Recre- 
table arrangement, conv. 6s 134% 129 5% ations’ at the head 
to take over and re- NiYoN te of a page devoted to 
tire all national conv. 344s. .... 100% 89% 10% steam yachting. 
bank-note issues and N. & W. conv. 48. 109% = 1038 6% We take it that the 
substitute its own P. C.C. & St. L. average man in Me- 
notes therefor, based 4%s, ser. B...107% 105% 24 Keesport is pretty 
on the same bonds So, Pac. Com. 4s. 100 96% 35% much like the aver- 
and also on its other So. Rwy. gen. 48. 80144 75% 4% age American; and 
assets. the average McKees- 








It would not lend 
on bonds, but would give all subscribing 
banks the privilege of rediscounting, at 
same rate to all, any good commercial 
paper having not over twenty-eight days 
to run, thus making liquid the good assets 
of any and all banks. 

It would also rediscount commercial 
pape. having more than twenty-eight days 
and not than four months to run, 
provided it was guaranteed by local asso- 
ciations, to one of which all banks in each 
district would belong. It could also do 
business in foreign exchange and in vari 
ous forms of acceptance might 
worked out in detail. 

Payments would be made to banks from 
their balances in cash or national reserve 
notes, both of which would count as part 
of the reserves of any individual bank. 

The danger of an overexpansion of credit 
and note issues could be checked by a tax 
beginning when the ratio of reserve to all 
liabilities reached, say, 40 or 50 per cent, 
and increasing the ratio 
creased until it arrived at a figure which 
would be so large as to be effective as a 
final check. 

This tax would not be on the notes them- 
selves, but would fall through the raising 
of the rate of discount on the banks in 
proportion to amounts rediscounted by 
each bank and charged weekly as long as 


more 


be 


as 


as reserve de- 





porter never owned 

a share of stock nor a bond in his life.” 
How near the truth is this? To August 
31, the “Wall Street Journal’s” count of 
stockholders in corporations with capi- 
talizations of $1,000,000 or over had 
reached 873,000. Returns had come from 
242 out of 800 such corporations. ‘The 
“Wall Street Journal’s” reasonable esti- 
mate is that 3,000,000 persons own stock, 
and that upon each stockholder four per 
sons are dependent. Fifteen millions out 
of our ninety millions—one-sixth—of the 
population are directly concerned in the 
ownership of our corporations. If the citi- 
zens of McKeesport have their due propor- 
tion of stocks, there should be at this 
moment 1,500 holders of stock in American 
corporations living in that city. Probably 
half as many are owners of bonds. In Me- 
Keesport, according to the “Bankers’ Ency- 
clopedia,” are seven banks and trust com- 
panies and one firm of private security 


dealers and bankers. Deposits in the 
seven banks and trust companies aggre- 
gate about $7,500,000. The city is, as 


a matter of 
for securities. 

Of the stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad alone, 126, holding an average of 
108 shares worth $60 a share, should live 
n McKeesport, since 21,545 shareholders 
of that road live in Pennsylvania. 


fact, an exceptional market 


Just why the McKeesport ‘limes’ re- 
fuses to regard its security-owning citi- 
zens as “average” men is not clear. 


Saving 


N the issue of August 5 was published 

a table showing what $5 a week saved 
and put into $100 bonds bearing interest 
at 6 per cent would amount to in twenty 
years. Here is a table, compiled by the 
investment house of P. W. Brooks & Co., 
which shows the result of saving and in- 
vesting in 5 per cent bonds the sum of 
$25 a month for twenty-five years: 


Year Par Value Total 
Annual Inv. Principal 
Ist . . $300 $300.00 
Me HS ciate 300 615.00 
BG e As. oii 300 945.60 
ith... wees OOO 1,292.44 
Bie 3 aS. 400 1,656.18 
ee ee 2,138.45 
ya 400 2,440.00 
Sth 400 2,861.62 
9th... 500 3,304.11 
10th... 500 3,769.27 
17éh... . 500 4,257.07 
12th. ‘ 500 4,769.38 
13th. . 600 5,307.18 
14th... 600 5,872.47 
15th. 600 6,465.40 
16th 600 7,088.04 
17th 700 7,741.60 
18th 700 8,428.28 
19th.. 700 9,149.42 
20th 800 9,906.42 
2Ist 800 10,701.68 
22d 800 11,536.75 
23d 900 12,412.13 
24th 900 13,332.62 
25th 900 14,298.94 
The annual income on the investment 


at the end of the twenty-fifth year would 
be $710. Asa provision for the education 
of a son and setting him up in business, 
this plan should make a strong appeal. 


Crops 


‘d the time this is written no definite 
se estimate of the size of this year’s 


cotton crop is available. It is known, 
however, that it will be a record breaker. 
For practically all other crops Govern- 


ment figures comparing 1911 with 1910 
are at hand: 

1911 1910 
ol: ee 2,620,221,000 3,125,713,000 





Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 
Total wheat 
Oats . 
Rye 
Barley. 


154,822,000 
209,646,000 
664,468,000 
817,800,000 

31,262,000 

140,056,000 


$64,044,000 
231,399,000 
695,443,000 
1,126,765,000 
33,039,000 





Buckwheat... 14,498,000 17,239, 

Flaxseed 22,898,000 14,116,000 
Rice. 23,076,000 24,510,000 
Potatoes. 249,892,000 338,811,000 
Hay, tons. 19,039,000 60,039,000 
Tobacco, Ibs 600,588,000 984,588,000 


The South will be unusually prosperous. 
There will be some curtailment of buying 
power in the Middle West and the North 
west. IJnvestors who hold securities whose 
earning power is affected by the size of 
crops have no cause to feel panicky. 

Trust Fund Investments 

YECURITY dealers are calling attention 
kJ to the new law exempting bonds from 
further tasation in New York State upon 
the payment of one-half of one per cent 
To executo: s, trustees, and all who seek se 
surities legal for the investment of trust 
funds, the list of bonds to choose from is 
much widened. The seven high-grade bonds 
named here are representative of securities 
that may be made newly tax-exempt and 
legal for trust-fund investments: 


Vield 
Southern Pac. refund. 4s. 427% 
Chi., Bur. & Quincey gen. 48........4.17% 
Gt. North. Ist & refund. 4\%s......4.19% 


Chi., Rock Island & Pac. refund. 4s. .4.78% 


Illine 's Central refund. 4s......... 4.18% 
Ch? Alton refund. 3s........ 4.60% 
Un « Pac. Ist and refund. 4s...... 4.15% 
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Perfect Team Work 
of Perfect Units— 
that is what Wins the 
Typewriter Game. The 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 


Typewriter 
(Ball-Bearing, Long-Wearing) 


is a rare and unusual combina- 
tion of mechanical features of 
superior excellence, each of 
which is designed, 

First—To do its individual work better 

than it could be done in any other way. 

And, 

Second—To work so smoothly and ac- 

curately, in conjunction with all others, 

that the completed result is just as per- 

fect as the work of any individual part. 
That is what makes a good-working 
typewriter — it is what justifies the 












overwhelming verdict of 150,000 users 
in approval of the L. C. Smith & 
Bros. Typewriter —it is why this 
typewriter does all kinds of work 
superlatively well without attach- 
ments and gives no disappointing 
results. 


Send for free descriptive 
matter today 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


Head Office for Domestic and 
Foreign Business, 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branches in all large cities 




















Convenient Filing 


is desirable 
Protection from Fire 


and Theft is necessary 








These two features—important to every 
office—are combined in 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


Holds four times as 


much as a safe tl 
same size. Weighs s 
little one man can 
move it asdesired. In 
terior adjustable to 
your needs. 

It is fire-proof and 





so constructed that it is 
practically a one-piece 
Costs very little more than wood 


cabinet. 


Sizes for all purposes, including small 











designs for private dwellings, apartments, 
and individual offices. 
Write for Booklet N 2 
rHE SAFE-CABINET CO. 
Dept. N Marietta, Ohio 
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It is our policy to serve him ‘ 
Send for Circular FT ODD LOTS”’ 
Members New York Stock Exchaitge 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4>-1 
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ter, but the information that every indi- 
vidual should and ought to know, espe- 
| cially in the food line. 
WILLIAM STANLEY LINTO. 
Cuicaco, TLL. 
Accept congratulations on the pure- | 


~) ‘ Gi 
Food 
Be. enthusiasm with which our articles 
on pure-food experiments at West- 
field, Massachusetts, have been received has 
been very eneouraging. Newspapers and 
private ‘corresponden ts all over the country 
show that they are fully ready for con- 
structive work along these lines. We hope 
and believe that what has been done at 
Westfield will now be done in many States. 
The resulting benefit will be to the con- 
sumer and to the manufacturer alike. 
Following are examples of an opinion that 
is practically unanimous: 





ATTIca, IND. 
Let me congratulate you on your con- 
structive criticism in the form of pub- 
lication of foods that are pure. This is 
a good work, and you deserve all manner 
of good wishes for having undertaken it. 

EpGaR WEBB. 

+ 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
With great interest I read your article 
on Westfield, the pure-feod town, and it 
just occurred to me that if your readers 
all over the country could be informed of 
some of the simple methods of testing 
such necessities as milk, butter, ete., great 
results could be accomplished in the di- 


rection of pure food. WAYNE- PAULIN. 


+ 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY, it certainly is there 
with the goods, not simple reading mat- 


food numbe1 It is a highly commendable 
bit of constructive 
It should 


journalism. 


encourage the manufacturers 


of pure food and increase their sales as 
well as bring confusion into the opposite 
camp 





[ have it pasted up in my kitchen, and | 
all grocery orders are governed by it. 
Yours for the pure foods, 
Dr. CHARLES B. 


+ 


of 


REED. 


The current COLLIER’S has an | 
article of interest and value | 
to Fresno people in view of the establish- | 
ment of a normal school here, and of the | 
xrowing belief in the virtue and necessity 


issue 


surpassing 


of the campaign for pure food. 


The moral is obvious. Fresno is to } 


have a normal school in a few days, ready 
| for real work. Fresno people, like toe 
of Westfield, believe in pure food. It 1 
would be too bad to allow the charge of 


imitation to deter our normal school chem- 


istry department from emulating the good 


work of Professor Allyn and his Massa 
chusetts pupils.—Fresno (Cal.) Herald. 
& 

The experience of Westfield, Massachu 
setts, in etting rid of adulterated food 
products, poisonous wall-papers, and _ so | 
on, ought to be profitable to many an- 
other town, for it can be repeated wher- 
ever there is a high sehool and a chemical 
luaborator\ Perhaps, though, we ought to 
add that a certain sort of teacher is re 
quired. It may even turn out that he is 
the most important factor in the game 


The pure food adventures of Westfield are 


} 


deseribed in the current number of 
COLLIER’S The moral of this story 

lis that any town can do the same as 
Westfield, as we have said, if only it has 

laboratory and the right kind of a man 

it the head of it. We ought to insist, too, 
that it Ss hnecessal to have a body of 
citizens who prefer to eat wholesome food 
ind who care enough for their own health 
ind that of the families to stand by a 
mal vho seeks to give it to them. rhe 
Westfield method sueceeded because at 
hottom it was constructive If the normal 
class had not made out a “white list,” as 
t is called b Consumers’ League, thes 
would not ive on over the grocers, and 

i verv likel t it vol would have been 
nipped int | commercial forces too 

powerful fo them to ithstand. 

Portland (Ore.) Oreqonian 

| 

| 

+ 

| Westfield is a small town in Massachu 

} setts Few people in this section of the 

| country have ever heard of it, yet West 
field has accomplished in a substantial way 
what Dr. Wiley and his pure-food experts 
have failed to accomplish The Westfield 
crusade foi pure food has been con 
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being under control of the trigger fin 


reach the innermost vital spot. 
operation and powerful in execution, 





This new Winchester five-shot repeater is the finest and 
latest example of progress in gun making. 
by recoil, the repeating as well as the firing mechanism 


from it strikes a blow of 2038 pounds—force enough to 
topple over the biggest game—penetration enough to 


complicated in construction nor cumbersome to handle. 
From butt to muzzle it’s a handsome, handy gun. 


Don't fail to examine one of these rifles 
before taking your next hunting trip. 


IT HITS LIKE THE HAMMER OF THOR. 
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110 days’ duration. From New York, Oct. 21, 1911. F 


is the time to make your reservations. The finest, most comprehensive pleasure trip ever offered 


Accommodations on second cruise leaving San Francisco Feb. 6, 1912, from $650 up. 
ANNUAL EVENT “Around the World Cruises’’ will be repeated in November 1912 and February 
1918, by the large Cruising Steamship Victoria Luise. 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
adeiphia 
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Abbott-De‘roit “30” 
Colonial Coupe 


















‘*The beautiful res/s on the foundations 


of the necessary. ’’—Emerson. 


models of their types. 


i @ Unlike most enclosed vehicles they have an abundance of room inside. 
@ The cushions are wide and thick—the head room ample—and the back 
upholstering so thick and well arranged that large hats can be worn with 
comfort—a feature which commends itself to women. 
@ The exterior and interior are carefully finished and the bodies are so 
constructed as to not only be dust and weather proof, but perfectly rigid 


and noiseless as well. 


@ Both cars are well suited for shopping, calling, town car use and theater 
going—particularly in inclement weather, when they are always snug and 


comfortable inside. 


Abbott-Detroit “44°" Fore-door Limousine, fully equipped 


with Bullet electric head lights, electric side and tail lights, 
180 ampere hour lighting battery, Tungsten lamps 
body of lamps black enamel with nickel plated 


trimmings. 36x 4 inch tires, front; 37 x 4% 
demountable rims, 
of tools.. 


Bullet electric head lights, electric side and tai 
ampere hour lighting battery, Tungsten lamps, 
tires, demountable rims, horn and complete 
Nn 2b x SGN 6 +0 44 C EVEN 0 68500 4TSA Coie 


Catalogue. 


Abbott Motor Company 


602 Waterloo Street 


inch rear, universal 

$3,000 

Abbott-Detroit "30" Colonial Coupe, fully onast with 
i 


lights, 
4x 4 inch 


$2,150 


These cars are completely described in our 1912 Art 


Detroit, Michigan 
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HE inherent beauty of the Abbott-Detroit Closed Cars, resulting 


from the useful and adaptable character of their design, makes them 


















Abbott-Detroit “44” 


Fore-Door Limousine 
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Mediterranean and the Orient. 
meet most exacting deman 


is the largest on any ship. 


tion of cruise. 


leaving 


Pittsburgh Boston Chica gx 


Especially equipped with every comfort and luxury of the best modern hotels, to 
1 : leasure cruising—Frahm Anti-rolling tanks 
insures comfort at sea. Her spacious promenade deck extending from stem to stern 


Itinerary includes Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche, Syracuse, 
, 4 Malta, Port Said, Jaffa, Beyrouth, Piraeus, Kalamaki, Smyrna, 
yy Constantinople, Messina, Palermo and Naples. 


\ Cost including landing 
and embarking expenses, 


: AROUND tHEWORLD 


New Y ork, Oct. 21, 1911 rangingin price from $1,000 to $1,400 
including all necessary expenses afloat and ashore. 
Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt, India, Ceylon, Straits Settle- 
ments, Java, Philippines, China, Japan, Sandwich Islands and 
Overland American Tour, Inland Excursions and side trips. 
Optional tours of 17 days in India, 14 days in Japan. 

Two cruises on the Magnificent S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons), each 
rom San Francisco, Feb. 6, 1912. N 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


41-45 Broadway, 
st ous 
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$325 
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Sendfor FREE SAMPLES 


make delicious bouillon. 
dealer can’t supply. 





and try the quick 
and easy way to 
Box of 12 Cubes, 35c¢ by mail, if 
Also in uns of 50 and 100 Cubes, 


3° Bouillon 
Cubes 


Distributed & Guaranteed by 


Reg. 0. S. Pat. OF. Schieffelin & Co., 
Made by American Kitchen ProductsCo. 146 William st., N.Y. 
New York Under Food Law, Serial No. 1 





HAMBURG -AMERICAN CRUISES Hill’s Hustler | 
To THE ORIENT 


By the palatial cruising steamer ““Victoria Luise” (16,500 tons), sailing from 
New York, January 30, 1912, on a 78 day cruise to Madeira, Spain, the ( 








Sifts a day's ashes 
in a minute without 
dust. Soon pays for 
itself in saving coal. 
Fits ordinary barrel 
or iron can. Ashes 

drop in barrel — 
unburnt coal 
rolls intoscuttle. 
Lasts a life-time. Sold 


Ash Sifter 


Saves Work 


Saves Coal 



















by hardware dealers 
everywhere 
Write for descriptive 
Folder No. 2 
HILL DRYER CO. 
202 Park Ave. 


Worcester, Mass. 





















The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 


You can have hot or cold drinks while 
traveling, fishing, hunting, motoring, etc., 
keep warm milk for baby, cold water for 
child or invalid at bedside without bother. 

Icy-Hot Jars—one and two quarts— 
keep stews, vegetables, etc., hot without 
fire—desserts or ice cream cold without ice. 





Many New Exclusive Features 
Pints $1 up 

it dealers—-look for name 
write for book. 


ICY-HOT BOTTLE Co. 
Dept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio 


quarts $2.50 up See 


Icy-Hot 





_ ——_, 
Amazing Profits 
MADE IN MUSHROOMS 
Anybody can make big mone 

raising mushrooms 

year in cellars, sheds, barns 
boxes, ete., in spare time. 

I tell you where to sell them. 

Write to-day for 
Free Illus. Instruction Bookl 

HIRAM BARTON 
328 W. 48th St., New York 

















Sina way, is Dee uu 
whereas all the vigilance of Dr. Wiley 
failed to prevent certain manufacture 
trom flooding the markets with dangeroys 
foods. 

In the last issue of CoLLIEr’s, Margaret 
Wagner, in a comprehensive and interest. 
ing article, gives an idea of how the work 
was started and the startling revolution jt 
has brought about in this particular see. 
tion of Massachusetts. 

—Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial A ppeal, 


+ 


The current issue of COLLIER’s containg 
an interesting and instructive article by 
Margaret Wagner, entitled ‘Westfield—4 
Pure-Food Town,” which ought to attraet 
widespread attention and do an incalcula- 
ble amount of good in teaching the public 
the protection that may be in the safe 
guards that are adopted at Westfield. . ., 

Every community should follow the lead 
of Westfield and become a pure-food com- 
munity. 
it will have to be done in the end, as the 
tendency everywhere is to be exacting in 
the matter of foods and drugs: and why 
shouldn’t every person who buys require 
that the purchase be exactly what it is 
represented to be? Why should any per. 
son be satisfied to pay for one thing and 
get another? Why should a person pay for 
a pure article and be content to accept an 
impure article? 

The elimination of impurities, poisons, 
substitutes, and such things must come. for 
the people have made up their minds that 
they are no longer going to be imposed on, 

Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 


+ 


The article on which Ald. Renihan bases 
his suggestion that the high school classes 
in chemistry analyze food products offered 
for sale in this city is contained in 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY of August 26, and it is 
full of excellent suggestions that the 
“Evening Press” has no hesitaney in sug: 
gesting that citizens of Grand Rapids in 
terested .in pure food read it. 

Grand Rapids ( Mich.) Press. 


sO 


+ 





We shall not buy any foods excepting 
what are named on your list from West: 
field. You are doing a wonderful thing. 
By printing on a double page it makes 
it possible to paste this list up in the 
| pantry for reference. We will show it to 


our grocer. C. L. CLARK. 
| + 

The current number of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
| contains the story of an Eastern city in 
which was located a normal school which 
| has risen to such importance in municipal 
affairs that the people of the city wouldn't 
know what to do if the school were to be 
removed or its work curtailed in the slight- 
est The in the 
value of practical education, and, unless it 
is vastly overdrawn, is lesson from 
the of ex perience which other towns 
and cities will do well to learn. 


degree. story is a lesson 


also a 
bool 


Laramie (Wvyo.) Boomerane 
+ 
The substance of the yarn, as told in 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY. is that Lewis B. Allyn 


is a live wire. 
A live wire is 
and a normal 


useful 
school 


to a community, 
fine place to 





is a 


attach one. Common schools in Massa- 
| chusetts are doing much of the food and 
|} drug analysis taught at Westfield, and 
the work of weeding out the dope and 


the poor stuff in grocery, drug store, soa 
fountain, and elsewhere is going on apace 
Chattanooga (‘Tenn.) Vews 


+ 


an intel 
the town of Westfield, 
Pure-Food ‘Town.” 


In COLLIER’s for August 26 is 
esting account of 
| Massachusetts, “A 
The list worth while, for it 
thing definite and hopeful. Not one poor 
brand of corn starch has been found. This 
list has been placed on the Library bulle- 
| tin board.—Lyndonville ( Vt.) 


+ 


18 Is some- 


Journal 


The publishing of a list of foods which 
have found to be pure, giving the 
names of manufacturers, is an altogether 
feature which COLLIER’S WEEKLY pre 
the current of that paper 

In presenting the novel article of whicli 
the list of the impo! 
tant and most conspicuous part, COLLIER’S 
says that the move will arouse much criti 
cism and some genuine misunderstanding 
That it will there can no doubt, but 
there should at least no misunde! 


been 


new 


sents im issue 


foods forms most 


be 
be 


tences are closely read. 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 















Nashville should do it now, for § 


standing when once the introductory sen- 
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HEN that willowy divinity 
with the Titian hair sat at 
your side in the subway, you 
suspected her of the dramatic. 
Vhen she produced her small roll and 
muttered over it, you were certain of her, 
or that is the first stage of the dramatic 
ovitiate. “It’s an actress learning her 
part,” came a whisper from your other 
ide. Awed eyes were directed to your 
willowy neighbor, the dramatic lady who 
joved her lips, for she had touched a 
hord in the human heart. She was en- 
vaged upon a mystery. As a race we 
hink often of those mysterious processes 
yy which actors learn a part. We won- 
jer how they do it. We think, too, upon 
‘tage memory. We wonder how it affects 
areers, though even the uninitiate knows 
hat it is not the thing of importance that 
nce it was. Elaborate rehearsals, month- 
ong, have changed that. Understudy ar- 
rangements have helped, though even to- 
lay there are instances where quick mem- 
pries have changed careers. 
It was in “the palmy days” of the stage, 
however, that quick memories were ne- 


essities for the folk in the world of the 
footlights. In the fifties, sixties, and sev- 
mties to be an actor meant that you 


must have a memory, for plays were often 
staged at almost an hour’s notice then. 


And prodigious were the feats in those 
yygone times when actors had to learn 
parts at the very wings of the stage—to 
‘wing’ parts, as they said—immediately 


fore the moments of entrance. 
McCloskey’s $50 Gold Piece 


LD Jim McCloskey, present clerk of the 
QO City Court in New York, who played 
with Booth in the Californian gold-fields 
in forty-nine, can give you instances of 
this. He speaks of a certain Jim Lin- 
gard, who an hour or two before the 
performance could take a part of fifty 


lengths’ of sixty-two lines each, and, by 


” 


the aid of necessary “winging,” repeat it 
line for line! MeCloskey, too, can tell 
you how Edwin Booth himself used to 
ascribe the powers of his versatility to 
the necessity of learning and rehearsing 
a long part in a single day when in the 
company of his father, Junius Brutus 
Booth. And then McCloskey tells of how 
the dead Sergeant Telford learned the part 
of Ion in old, bygone “Frozen Powder” in 
a single day, though there were seventy 
solid “lengths” of it; and of Booth, too, 
who memorized and played his great part 
in “The Marble Heart” in two days—and 
moved his audience to tears! Once, out 
on Russian Hill in ’Frisco, old McCloskey 
memorized sixty “lengths” for Mrs. Baker, 
agreat actress in those days. He tells yet 
with a thrill of the fifty-dollar gold piece 
that Mrs. Baker gave him for his feat. 
David Belasco also can tell you 

memories of a later time—but still 

early one—when he was playing in the 
old stock days in San Francisco. Then, 
too, parts had to be learned from night 
to night. The manner was to cram in a 
general way as much as possible. You 
would cram particular “bits” at the wings. 
You would improvise when memory de- 
serted you. Those were the days when 
forgetfulness did not disorganize. You 
had learned well the instinct for dramatic 
pause. You would hold the audiences spell- 


of 
an 





Sbound when you waited for a “prompt. 


{ timely cough covered many a mistake 
in those brave times. 


In what one might term the Middle 
Era, the Lyceum Stock Company was rich 
in stories of unusual memories. Miss 


Georgia Cayvan, once leading lady of the 
company, came by her great chance in 
precisely this way. She was playing sec- 
ond parts at the time when a sudden ill- 
ness of the leading woman gave her the 
opportunity. She was given the MSS. 
late in the afternoon, but she found that 
she had no need to study the part. The 
words of the scenes had made such an im- 
pression upon her that she remembered 
them without effort. She knew a part 
that she had never consciously learned at 
all—well, call it unconscious cerebral activ- 
ity, if that is not too scientific. 


In the Days of Stock Companies 


NDEED, in the old stock days memory 

was necessarily a much greater factor 
in theatrical success than it is now, when 
the necessity of rapid memorizing is the 
exception and not the rule. Emmet Cor- 
rigan,.who learned in the old school and 
has come acceptably to the new, believes 
that the memories of actors are much 


By GARNET WARREN 









weaker than they were, He puts the as- 
similative power of the average modern 
“long-run” acter at perhaps six “lengths” 
in twenty-four hours, The old stock actor, 
he believed, could do twenty in the same 
time, though he remembered William Beach 
to have done eighty in twenty-four hours. 
if OWEVER, even to-day the need of 

quick study has colored more than one 
theatrical career whose fame is blazoned 
electrically and with printed emphasis. 
Even the stellar Miss Maude Adams is a 
case in point. “The Midnight Bell” was 
being staged, and its author, Charles H. 
Hoyt, was hard to please. The actress cast 
for the part would emphatically not do, and 
Mr. Hoyt could be lingually emphatic upon 
the spur of such moments, so Miss Maude 
Adams became cast for the part at the 
eleventh hour. She wrote it out twice— 
her method of memorizing even to-day— 
and so achieved one of her earliest and 
greatest successes. Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
another star of the Frohman firmament, 
had her career colored at least by her 
remarkable aptitude of memory, for her 
goodliness in Mr. Frohman’s eyes dated 
from its first exhibition. She had been 
playing small parts, when one day she 
was suddenly asked if she could get up 
the principal role in “His Excellency the 
Governor” in—‘say a couple of weeks, 
Miss Barrymore.” Miss Barrymore de- 
clared she was ready at the moment. She 
commenced then and there upon a scene, 
taking all parts, repeating every “if and 


A Maude Adams Success 


but,” as they say, and— Look along 
Broadway any day for yourself. 
So, too, from the list of those whose 


apt and ready memory had meant some- 
thing before the days of stardom, comes 
the name of Helen Ware, who at the very 
beginning of her career proved her met- 


tle. It was almost the first company that 
she had joined; she was just “some lit- 
tle girl in the cast,” by which we indi- 
sate the generally insignificant. Word 


came suddenly that Blanche Bates, the 
star, was ill. What to do immediately 
became the problem with the management. 
Then appeared the figuratively small, ob- 
scure person, Miss Helen Ware. “I can 
play the part,” said she. “I’ve got five 
hours to do it in. I know it half already. 
I can learn the rest in the time I’ve got.” 
The house was sold out, which is a usu- 
ally determining circumstance with those 
who “produce.” The manager decided to 
take a chance—and whatever accrued in 
the matter of booking. That night Miss 





Helen Wate had her first chance and 
played “Cigarette” without a mistake—a 
fact which Mr. Belasco remembers till 


this day. Through her memory she had 
achieved the first rung in her particular 
ladder of fame. 


Two Hours to Learn a Part 


FYXHE readiness of memory is undoubt- 
edly at least a certain factor in many 
an actor’s success, although it does not 
inevitably lead to stardom. Grant Stew 
art now steps out and so must consent to 
become illustrative. He did some rapid 
memorizing in “The Melting Pot.” It took 
him just two hours to assimilate the part 
of the Baron when the actor who usu- 
ally played it was suddenly called to his 
mother’s bedside. Mr. Stewart, who pos- 
sessed an understudy himself, played the 
new part for the rest of the week. In 
“Little Eyolf,” however, he outdid himself. 
That part contains exactly 576 speeches. 
To meet an emergency he received it on 
Sunday morning. He memorized it in five 
hours and played it on the Monday after- 
noon. James Colville, too, on the occasion 
of a short illness of Richard Mansfield, 
memorized the unprecedently long part of 
Cyrano de Bergerac on the train between 
New York and Louisville, and played it on 
the evening of arrival. William J. Kelly 
was not prominent till, on an emergency, he 
memorized his long part in “The Battle” 
in twelve hours. That was his first really 
big metropolitan part. From it came his 
opportunity to create a part in “The 
Lily.” 
Emmet Corrigan, playing 
“The Deep Purple,” has for years 
been noted for his quick and retentive 
memory. Lately he played in two pieces 
on the same night in New York, one—in 
“Judith Zaraine’—on a hurry call. He 


at present 
in 


got the telegram late on Sunday after- 
noon in Scranton, Pennsylvania, and on 


Monday, with only one rehearsal, he made 
the only hit in that metropolitiecally un- 


e Theatrical 


The Tricks, Good and Evil, Which Memory Plays 
Upon the Stage | 
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MY NEW 
MACEY BOOK CABINET 


Radiates Taste and Beauty 
In My Home 


In furniture art, as in painting, literature and 
music, there were great masters. 

Painting had its Michael Angelo—furniture its 
Chippendale. 

Literature had its Shakespeare — furniture its 
Fra Junipero. 

Music had its Mozart—furniture its Sheraton. 
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+3 Chippendale, who lived in the 17th century, de- 
signed furniture of such beauty and exquisite taste 
that the whole world has copied it for three centuries. 

Fra Junipero, a great nature, bold and rugged, 

5 originated the clean-cut arts-and-crafts furniture. 

He loved honest strength and made his furniture 

P show its solid joints and honest workmanship. 

5 Sheraton, on the contrary, had a nature full of 
symmetry, balance, harmony. He could not tell us 
about it on canvas or on paper. He could tell us 

SS of his fine sensitive personality only by shaping 

4 


it in mahogany. 

Therefore, when you have Sheraton, Chippendale or Arts- 
and-Crafts furniture in your home, you have furniture that is 
constantly telling you of taste and beauty. It is almost the 
same as associating with the great masters themselves. 


That's why we say: “To set before your children a Macey 
Book Cabinet of old master design is to set before them an ex- 
ample of such good taste that they will feel its refining influ- 
ence throughout all the days of their lives.” 

Macey Book Cabinets are sectional, but they are the only 
sectional bookcases that can be added to upwards or sideways 
and still look not like sectional bookcases but like heirloom 
furniture. 

Mr. O. H. L. Wernicke, Father of Sectional Bookcases, origi- 
nated the idea of sectional bookcases in old master designs. 
Mr. Wernicke’s name still appears in the corporate title of a 


: competing firm, but he is now connected only with The Macey 
Company. 
Mr. Wernicke’s valuable articles on furniture are published 
in our illustrated Style Book, which includes all the styles of 
Macey Book Cabinets to fit any sized space or any sized pocket 
& book. Contains many helpful suggestions on library arrange- 
“3 ment. It is free. Write for a copy. 
If you really wish to put into your home a piece of furniture 
that will always radiate beauty and refining influence, examine 
a Macey Old Master Book Cabinet at the furniture dealer's today. 
The Macey Company, Number 952 South Division Street, 
¢ > Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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beauty of the home. 
setting. 


blotch or blister. 


“Dutch BoyPainter’ 
Pure White Lead 


The one exactly right way to paint is to have an experienced 


painter mix the paint ‘Son the premises 


lead, pure linseed oil and turpentine, each in the proper 


proportion for each particular surface. 


Tinting colors are added to the white lead under your 
own supervision and tried on the actual surface till you get 


the color effect you desire. 


We can demonstrate to you that there 
is a great difference between ordinary 
painting and Dutch Boy white-leacing if } 
you will let us—a difference which means 
greater satisfaction at no greater cost. 

Don’t risk spoiling an attractive place by improper painting. Get 


pure white lead—for durability as well as appearance. 
Painter” White Lead is standard. When mixed with pure linseed oil 


tions and the names’ of 


Painter” White Lead 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
Shur-on 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


Persons Often Look Alike 
Without Being Alike 
Other mountings may look like Shur-on 
Mountings, but close inspection will show 
that better mechanical construction which 

makes Shur-ons, when properly adjusted 
Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 
Write us for “How, Where and Why" a Shur-on. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Established 1864 Third Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 






HE painting of the house makes or mars the 
It must harmonize in 
color with its surroundings—like a gem in a 
And the paint must have character, spread 
evenly, and hold firmly to the surface without crack, 


it forms the most durable paint in the world. 


Let Us Help You Solve Your 
Painting Problem 
Write to us for color schemes, painting instruc- 
“Blue 


your community. men who use our “Dutch Boy 
Ask for Helps No. 754 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
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using pure white 





















Dutch Boy white lead paint an- 
cbors in the wood like a nail. 
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Our white lead is packed net |i 
weight. Keg is not weighed in. Nl 





(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 








Arch Supporting Shoes 
That Are Comfortable 


If you suffer from flat-foot, fallen arches or 
any kind of pain or discomfort when walking 
or standing, you need and will appreciate 

COES & YOUNG’S 
$7 Flexible Arch-Support Shoes 


They enable the arches to support the 
means of special construction and 


feet naturally by 
not through the rigid, un 


yielding force of metal supports or built-in steel shanks. The 
foot is all wed perfect freedom of m ment, securing healthy 
activity along normal lines. In ar e where this shoe fails 
te vo “Hl that we claim for it, we will cheerfully refund 
the price, $7, and also the return express charges. 

Write today for fohier G deser these shoes designed, 


produced and s« exclusivel 





of our shoe 


COES & YOUNG CO., 20 School St., Boston 


This actual photo shows the remarkable flexi t 











for shirts or drawers; 





Kits the ligure Rerfectly-Wort Shrink 
Always Springs Back 1o Shape 


NDERWEAR is a necessity—but Wright's 
Spring-Needle Ribbed Underwear is a /uxury 
at the moderate price of a necessity —$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 


$1.50 to $4.00 for union suits; at all dealers, 


x 
pny Xe ww) 
4 Vy zy. | 
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the hardest usage. Very durable. The 











' 77 Franklin Street 


WRIGHTS Soring Needle Bi | 
Ribbed UNDERWEAR Vim | | 


is a wonderfully ela:tic fabric, permanently springy. : 
Fits any figure perfectly, and keeps its shape under HT 


Stretching Neck (pat. appld. for) ensures neck will always hug snug. 


om . ‘ : 
Made in fine Egyptian cotton, all-wool, or cotton-and-wool, ; . 
in various colors. All weights for all seasons. If not at your : 
dealer's, send us his name and we’ll see you are supplied. 
Write for booklet showing 
samples of different fabrics. 
’ e , 
FRAIGHT’S | Wright’s Health Underwear Co. | i 
Makers of the famous Wright's 
a NEEDLE Health Underwear (all- wool, 
MARK fleece-lined), and Wright's Spring 
Needle Ribbed Underwear 


New York 


Non- 
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; pi is recipe?—for on 
the seore of quick memorizations he is now 
marked. and unusual—‘First an empty 
stomach,” says he, “You can think better 
then. The first-in-the-morning study and 
the last-thing-at-night study is the best. 
Go to sleep with the book in your hand. 
Pick it up the first thing in the morn- 
ing. And the —— stomach—always the 
empty stomach. When I study a part, it’s 
crackers, milk, and celery when time is 
to be made—crackers and milk for a lit- 
tle light nourishment and the celery for 
the nerves.” David Belasco says, in the 
matter of retention, that the twenty- 
four hours after the memorization is the 
really important time. Stewart’s part in 
“Little Eyolf’—that 576-speech affair— 
was almost immediately forgotten, as are 
all crammed parts. They are learned, but 
next day they are gone—well, let us again 
quote the snows of yesteryear. But meth- 
ods differ. There is the almost photo- 
graphic memory of the old-time actor, 
that with almost one reading a part could 
be committed to memory. Some actors 
absorb slowly by murmuring the words. 
Some hammer the part out—of which 
William H. Crane is a notable instance. 
Crane, declaiming, strides about in the 
lobby. It takes study and six rehearsals 
to get him even fairly acquainted with 


ce. ‘ 





his lines. Old Mrs. Gilbert could do a 
part with a couple of slow readings. She 
would read lingeringly—would lift her 


head and almost whisper the lines to her- 
self. She almost knew her part on the 
full reading of the whole. 


Methods of Study 

Ms MAUDE ADAMS writes out her 

parts as many times as are sufficient 
to memorize them, though two or three oc- 
casions are enough. The method of Ethel 
Barrymore in later years has been to learn 
at rehearsals—reading through her part 
till, after five or six rehearsals, the lines 
come to her. The general tendency is, 
indeed, for minor parts to be developed at 
rehearsal through frequent reading. The 
long rehearsals make instant-word perfec- 
tion unnecessary. The star parts are, how- 
ever, learned generally in bowered seclu- 
sion, and the methods kept from the com- 
mon herd. This was Richard Mansfield’s 
way. He stood aloof from -his company. 
His parts were committed to memory be- 
fore that company met for its rehearsal. 
Henry Miller and Kyrle Bellew are the 
same. The memory of neither is what 
may be called photographic, but each 
arrives at his effects by a student-like 
application. 

But the tricks of memory are many 
and the memories of the stage folk are 
not all good. Ada Rehan’s memory was 
unreliable. It was said of her that her 
trouble was in learning a part, not in 
playing it. Ellen Terry was the same. 
Tn our own day Billie Burke’s memory is 
her Achilles’s heel. Each night before ap- 
pearance she finds it necessary to go over 
her part in her dressing room. Indeed, 
this practice is frequent, though not with 
the tortured application necessary in Miss 
Burke’s case. E. H. Sothern goes over his 
part in the dressing room before each per- 
formance; and it was not unusual for Mans- 
field to do the same. It is even considered 
regular with the classics because fittingly 
reverential. Even with such aids, however, 
memory plays strange pranks upon the 
stage, and it is not that part played the 
greatest number of times that is the best 
remembered. Jefferson, who had played 
Rip Van Winkle thousands of times, for- 
got its lines until the last. W. J. Flor- 
ence, who memorized “Our Boys” from first 
to last by sitting in a London theater that 
he might make an adaptation of it for the 
American stage, frequently blundered while 
playing an old' part. “Our Boys” itself 
was an illuminative instance of the freaks 
of memory. Making a record run, it was 
finally withdrawn while it was yet doing 
good business, because the actors had be- 
come so dulled by the constant repetition 
that mistakes constantly occurred and the 
life was going from it. It seemed to have 
a peculiar effect upon the memory of the 
players for other parts which were neces- 
sary for matinée occasions. Indeed, parts 
can be known too well. 





Bernhardt’s Imposition 


HE part played for some phenom- 

enal number of times shows, with 
the increasing number of repetitions, an 
increasing tendency to be _ forgotten. 
Henry Irving’s first production of Shy- 
lock in the Lyceum Theater illustrated 
this. Mr. Frank Tyars, who played the 
Prince of Morocco, after being perfect for 
249 nights, forgot some of his lines on 
the two hundred and fiftieth—the final 
performance. Bernhardt herself has had 
some curious lapses, though she is strongly 
retentive of memory upon ordinary occa- 
sions. But Bernhardt knows the value, 
like the old ones, of “dramatic pause.” 
The audience never guessed, but hung in 









































A Sr) Lew Gramatic silences. € 
‘vQas shor an almost complete ° 
memory she was yet more skillful. Tf 
in New York, and the performane 
“Adrienne Lecouvreur,” At the end 
certain passage, and during an impe 
part of a scene, her memory bee: 
blank. She practically had the s 
herself. She paused, tried to reme 
failed, and—commenced repeating, 
for word, a scene from “Tosca.” | 
actions were still those of Adrienne 
couvreur. At the end of the scene ¢ 
was'a tremendous outburst of appl 
It is doubtful that with the New 
audience fifty people noticed the inter 
lation. At the end of the performg 
the manager approached her. “Mad 
you never played it better—never; 
why?” “My memory went,” replied B 
hardt; “but what did it matter? 
audience didn’t understand what I 
saying. It only applauded my action 

























































Two Plays at Once 


DWIN BOOTH was even bolder 
this. He had been known to interpo 
Othello when memory lapsed on Mach 
Louis James frequently interpolated bg 
on occasions of forgetfulness and of m@ 
ory, and his changes in the text were 
quently better than the original. Jam 
method of remembering in study 
through the development of the s¢ 
rather than by the written word, thoy 
the written word slipped into its p 
when it was wanted. One of the 
scenes of stage forgetfulness occurred 
Wallack’s Theater but three years ag 
It was one of the many tragedies of: 
stage. An old actor it was, an actor 
many parts, Dan Harkins, who in 
day had been long associated with Aug 
tin Daly’s never-to-be-forgotten compat 
He was known as one of the most re 
ble actors on the stage. But on this 
casion he spoke just a few lines—and 
memory became a blank. Prompti 
were of no use. He would repeat 
prompted word and stop again. 
paused painfully for a long time; th 
the curtain came down, and the g 
actor burst into tears. He had playe 
his last part. 
The opera as well as the theater j 
too, an arena for memory to disport ij 
Andreas Dippel, director of the Chicag 
Opera House, is perhaps the most no 
ble example of a career solidly builded 0 
foundations of memory. For years | 
was the “safe” man at the Metropolitall 
Opera House—the man who knew t 
parts within his compass of all othe 
male singers, and who could remember 
A slight incident with Mr. Burrian wa 
only one of many. Mr. Burrian glowerelj 
in his dressing room in the middle of t 
performance of “Lohengrin” and refuse 
to sing. The director, Conried, pleaded 
but of what avail is pleading to a singe 
with a contract? Mr. Burrian glowerel 
still and refused. There was but ong 
hope—Dippel, the man with the memory 
He was found at the Majestic. He raced 
round in a cab, buckled on the silve 
armor with which the Emperor of Ger 
many had presented him, and sang t 
rest of “Lohengrin.” It was the first timé 
that he had sung it for nine years! 
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The Unobtrusive Cellist 


ND, of course, for conclusion, one hag 
better choose the most noted instan 
of all of a memory which has shaped ang 
almost does miracles. It became intro 
duced to the world in Genoa on the occa 
sion when Mancinelli was conducting and 
“Cristoforo Colombo” was the opera of 
his activities. Mancinelli displayed tem 
perament (he often. did), quarreled with 
his devoted orchestra, and stumped ou 
It was the afternoon of the performance 
The money that had been received at t 
box office seemed far too good to lose. M 
conductor was available. Did any mem 
ber of the orchestra deem himself comp 
tent to conduct? There was silence fo 
a moment and the question was aske 
again. Then up rose a small, quiet, ul 
obtrusive man. Nobody knew much abou 
him. He played second cello. He re 
marked that if the management didn 
have anybody else he would try. Th 
evening he conducted even as Mancinellf 
had not done. He conducted without t 
score. It was the introduction of th 
great Arturo Toscanini to the conductor’ 
baton—the only man who has ever com 
ducted “Salome” from memory—Tose 
nini, who needs but to hear once a phras 
from any composer’s work to be capabl 
of instantly taking the baton and, fro 
memory, conducting it. 

So you see that memory plays man 
tricks, good and ill, upon the stage, am 
that careers may sometimes be like su 
cess at cards, the products of chance a 
skill. And, as in most games of cards 
certain players are favored. They havé 
at times possessed the marked cards of 
memory. 
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P. A. itself is the great convincer. Simply makes 
you forget the old pipe frets. Burns fragrant and 
sweet and cool. 


Can’t bite your tongue. 


to lose. N Prince Albert starts you off on 
any mem an entirely new track in pipe 
welt coms : smokin’. It’s a different tobacco, 
silence fo : 
was asil made by a patented, exclusive 
, quiet, uD process that takes out the bite. 
oe It holds its fire close and true, 
0. e 


nent didnt burns even and steady, leaves 
try. Th nothing in the bowl but dust- 
Mancinellf 14 fine ashes. 


without t 1) 
ion of th J It’s time you were finding out what your 


conductor’ pipe has in store when hooked up with 
s ever con tobacco like P. A. Unlimber the old 
ory—Tos¢ " f jimmy, fire up and KNOW! 

ice a phrag 


be eapabl P. A. is sold all along the line. roc tins; 
} and, from 5c bag wrapped in weather-proof paper, 
the standby of cigarette smokers ; pound 
and half-pound humidors. 
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R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 































































































A car of French design of the very latest fashion 
Design protected by letters patent 


‘Patrician”’ (Illustrated) —100-inch wheetbase; 30 cell, 13 plate 
Exide Hycap battery; $2150 F.O.B. Detroit 

“Regent” —6-inch wheelbase; 27 cell, 11 plate Exide Hycap 
battety; $1750 F.O.B. Detroit 

“*Torpedo’’—Open car; folding top, windshield and lamp equip- 
ment; $1650 F.O.B. Detroit 


Your family will be safe 


in the 
HUPP-Y LATS 


ELECTRIC COACH 


Not long ago the branch managers of the Hupp 
Corporation—men necessarily in closest touch 
with the tendencies of the buying public— 
gathered from all parts of the country at the 
plant in Detroit. 


To a man they confirmed the reports we have had 
that the prediction we made for the Hupp-Yeats 
is coming true :— 


That the advantages of the Hupp-Yeats’ low-hung 
body are so obvious, so noteworthy, that it 
would establish a new school of electric carriage 
design. 

The greatest of these advantages is safety—the one 
factor to be considered first and above all else by 
the man who buys an electric for his family. 


No less an authority than the expert of one of the 
great tire concerns in the United States—who 
devised tires to overcome skidding insofar as 
tires may overcome it—says the Hupp-Yeats, in 
addition to the pleasant certainty that it cannot 
and will not overturn, is more nearly skid-proof 
than any other electric in America. 

Thus the Hupp-Yeats guards its occupants against 
the two dangerous possibilities of motor con- 
veyance — capsizing and skidding — because its 
body, the bulk of its weight, is swung close to 
the ground. 

No other electric can give you the safety of the 
Hupp-Yeats; but the Hupp-Yeats affords you 
all that any other electric offers, and more :— 

Luxury and elegance; rich interior; a more than 
handsome exterior; greater ease of entrance and 
exit ; unusual economy of operation because of 
the direct motor-to-axle drive, the curved roof 


and sloping hood. 


We shall be glad to mail to you a copy of our 


new catalog. 


HUPP CORPORATION, 109 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Branches: BUFFALO, 1225 Main St.; CHICAGO, 2615 Michigan Ave.; CLEVELAND, 1992 East 18th St.; 
DENVER, 1620 Broadway ; DETROIT, Woodward and Warren Aves,; KANSAS CITY, 34th and Broadway; 
LOS ANGELES, 816 8. Olive St MINNEAPOLIS, 1334 Nicollet Ave PHILADELPHIA, 330 N. Broad 8t. 
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None Genuine Without This Trade 
OTHE WEARER 
—We make o scarf 


without the familiar 
**LeMar” label. 









Ex 


& 
Find this label on 
Othe and of every scarf you duy. fa 
= It means a bond of satisfaction aa 
P for every scarf you wear. x 
j ‘LeMar Cravats’’ are guaran- | 
teed. No others are. | 


O THE DEALER — | 
““LeMar Cravats’’ re- 
tail everywhere for 
Half-A-Dollar 


They are the finest scarfs that 

loom can weave and studio can 

fashion. Write tous fora Speci- 

men Assortment of Scarfs ex- 

pressly suited to your trade and 
territory. 

Our beautiful Autumn Book A 
of Scarfs will be sent to YOU for a 
postcard request. Simply address, 


Levy & Marcus 


729 and 731 Broadway, NewYork 
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coated with 
Trus-con 
Stone- Tex 





TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


A Liquid Cement Coating for 
Stucco, Concrete and Brick 
APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


Absolutely dampproof. 
Prevents mould and dampness reaching inside. 


Uniform in color results. 


Weather resisting. Does not chip off, crack or 
peel like paint. Becomes an inseparable part of 
the wall, sealing all pores and filling hair cracks, 
giving an artistic flat finish as hard as flint. Adds 
to external beauty and durability 
of buildings. 


Write for Free Stone-Tex Color 
Card and Detailed Suggestions. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


442 Trussed Concrete Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















GOLF 


By GEORGE FITCH 


| — thirty-six pages of unadulterated 
laughter, in which the clever author 
subjects the clubs, the greens, the 
bunkers, and the entire game of golf 
toa play of wit that simply flashes 
through every line. 35 cents at your 
bookseller’s, or send 38 cents for a 
copy by mail. 
P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 


416 W. 13th Street, New York 
Agent for Canada WILLIAM BRIGGS, 
29 Richmond St. West, Toronto, Ont 











Matchless Pocket Lighter 


A perfect lighter Oc« t e inthe 
pocket than a pe sell, « vensable to 










made of 


water- :)= every & verman, 
proof, with = and automobilist, Hea avily 
porsess ignition. nickel plated and 


atisfaction guaran- " 
Sent 


teed or money refunded finest 
ost-paid, complete with pocket 35 mate 
Bpecial proposition to agents aad dealers. rial. 


SCHILLER MFG. CO., Dept. C-5 Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO 


AGENTS Big Money 


Any agent should make 
it with about a half day's 
vO mur FALCON 
TOOL, 11-IN-1. The tool 
built expressly for the house 

wife Solid steel, Light in weight. Can be 
carried in pocket. A tool with a hundred uses 
Guaranteed, Get started at once while it is brand 
new to your community. Write for our free sample to work- 
ers and new selling plan. 


THOMAS TOOL CO., 529 Barny Street, 


PATENTS 


R. 8S. & A, B. LACEY, 












DAYTON, O. 





For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, 
Etc., and Information of Intense 
ate rest Inventors, send 2c 
tage for our new 128-p book, 
Dept 51, WASHINGTON, D. 


to 











OLLIER’S WEEKLY 


| Taft. in many instances. It looks 


bias.—Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette. 
+ 
COLLIER’S was 
represented as 
vancing the Guggenheim interests in 


Alaska, and the noise of rejoicing over 
Ballinger’s retirement shut out all other 


While 
Ballinger, 


at 
ad- 


volley-firing 
unwisely 


mate interests suffering while Washing- 
ton was making up its mind. Now 
the cannonading has ceased, the injustice 
done legitimate claimants to coal meas- 
ures in Alaska and the injury to the coun 
try is receiving some attention. 

—Manila (P. 1.) Bulletin. 


+ 


COLLIER’S announces 
van, who writes the 
ord” page, will soon be back from his 
vacation. This encouraging news to 
the malefactors and the saffron Senators, 
because if there is a muckraker whom the 
big crooks sincerely hate it this same 
Sullivan.—Worcester ( Mass.) Post. 


that Mark 
“Congressional 


Sulli- 
Rec- 


Is 


Is 


WEEKLY. Why not Tennessee, 


place ?—St. Paul ( Minn.) Neues. 


his birth- 
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CTIAPIAIN’S OFFICE, 


BELLEVUE HosprraL. New York. 


The leading editorial, “Happiness,” in 
your issue of this week cannot but gratify 
thousands and influence many of the read 
ers of your weekly. Such words from the 
press are sorely needed, and | wish to 
express to you the appreciation which, | 


am sure, your many readers feel upon the 


prominence given in your paper to such 
wholesome views as are presented in the 


above-mentioned articles. I 
Yours truly, 


am, 
THos. WoORRALL. 


ALLIANCE, NEBR. 

i beleave the Columbus Medieal Journal 
the best journal published in America i 
allso beleave it would help you lotse if 
you would have sent to your Address 
and read and maik noat of all that it 
it if you wish the journal Address C. S. 
Carr M.D. 

Columbus 

Ohio 

$1.00 for 


it 


1s 


the journal 
H. T. DARNTON. 


enclose one 


yours truley 


\LASS. 
COLLIER’S 


ROXBURY, 
I .am surprised to learn that 
WEEKLY made attack on good 
a man Dr. Cari who done 
more for humanity than CoLLIER’s WEEKLY 
has ever thought of. Certainly you degrade 


has an so 


as one has 


to act upon those who send out such mal 
ice influences. Dr. Carr is a man above 
reproach, whom I have known many years, 
and from whom I have received great bene- 
fit. All that you can say or do will not 
injure him in the least, as he is protected 
by powers, that you seem ignorant of. 

Respectfully, E. L. ALLEN. 


+ 


We do not with COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY in its and things, 
but we must confess to admiration for the 
way in which it goes for what it espouses 
and lambastes that in which it thinks that 


always agree 


views on men 


it has found fraud. 
—Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard. 
+ 
A. G. Epwarps & Sons, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
New York Aanp St. Louts. 
I want to tell you again that I think 
your work in COLLIER’S is absolutely su- 
perb. I never saw as much good stuff con- 


densed into a smaller 
your financial page. It is doiig a great 
deal of good. Every little while something 
comes up here which shows me people are 


space as there is in 





reading your “dope” and are learning a 
great deal of financial wisdom from your 
paper (Signed) Louis A. LAMs. 


is independent. 
It has warmly supported President 
at a 
| political question without prejudice and 


intelligible sounds, it was difficult to even 
think of the protection of other and legiti- 


that 


+ 
The country is in debt to Mississippi | 
for John Sharp Williams, says CoLurer’s 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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your publication in the estimation of all | 
fair-minded people. And do you not real- 
ize that Envy, Hatred, and Malice return 
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COCGATE’S | 


SHAVING CATHER Ff 


STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


Which? It doesn’t matter—use the one you like best. You 
are always sure of the result—the perfect Colgate lather. 


—_ 
- 




















TALE ar 


i Softening—Soothing— Sanitary r 
Even the tough wiry beard yields quickly 
and is rendered easy for the razor. And 


Your face after a Colgate shave feels de- 
lightfully cool and refreshed—you notice 





at once the total absence of the “smart” 
you used to dread. 


that without any mussy “rubbing in’ with 

the fingers to irritate the skin. 

Expert chemists have reported Colgate’s Stick, Powder and Cream to 
| be “notably free from uncombined alkali.” 


A generous trial size of any of the three sent for 4c 
enough to show you what a shaving lather can be. 


COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton Street Dept.W. New York 
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THE AMERICAN _ | 
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1) | It's a good habit. 
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To Every Business Man 


To Every Business Man —Everywhere 
in Every Line of Business the “Eagle A’’ Water- 
Mark has a deep significance. 

This Water- Mark is the Trade-Mark of a manufac- 
turer who believes that Quality Goods should have 
a means of iden:ification—not excepting Bond Papers 
for business use. 

Thus the “Eagle A’’ Water-Mark is the connecting 
link between Bond Papers of 100% value, and the 
man who buys with both sides of his dollar. 





EVERY BUSINESS MAN— 
everywhere who believes in the 
business-building power of first class 
stationery, should adopt 


yn 


COUPON BOND 


Fac-Simile Water-Mark) 


The De Luxe Business Paper 
for all of his business forms 
Because it has Character and Quality 
—because it Prints and Lithographs 
Perfectly— making stationery that is 
above and beyond the average; these 
are the reasons why COUPON BOND 
forms one of the most effectual means 
of business promotion that any firn 
can have. 
The real significance of “Eagle A" 
Water-Mark Quality is reflected in 
this paper. 
Send for our new Portfolio of 
COUPON BOND Specimen Business 
Forms—Printed, Lithographed and 
Die-Stamped. 
Send for it today. 


It makes no difference where you are, what business 
you are in, nor how much stationery you use, there 
is an ‘Eagle A’’ Paper adapted to your particular use 
and it’s a paper of proven quality and known worth. 
The Thirty-Four Bond Papers bearing the ‘Eagle A” 
Water-Mark are full-value Papers because the 
consolidation of Twenty-Nine Paper Mills makes 
possible the most economical manufacturing and 
distributing methods. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to show 



























you samples of ‘‘Eagle A’’ Bond Papers 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY (29 Mills) 23 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 
CS A CAMBRAI Witney er A A i STS AAR, SE NOTTS IE! 
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jarted something warm, something hu- 
‘manly tangible, something directly and 
conspicuously responsible, passed out of 
the relation between the reader and the 
editorial, the first effect of which was to 
job this department of a considerable part 
of the reader’s confidence, to raise doubts 
or even suspicions in his mind, and—what 
was still more disastrous—to chill the 
gense Of personal relation which formeriy 
had existed. 

The seriousness of this change will be 
fealized when one considers how per- 
sonal and concrete the American mind is. 
Jn the American cheater, as we know, 
Hamlet’s judgment, “The play’s the thing,” 
works feebly. A lithographed personality 
draws better. 

The era of the great editor was the era 
of the star system in journalism. 

As Mr. Irwin has pointed, out, it was 
with the Civil War that conditions in 
journalism began most radically to change. 
During the four years of that conflict 
there developed naturally an urgent de- 
mand for news, and the demand developed 
means of satisfying it. Practical inven- 
tion—the telegraph, the railroad, the bet- 
ter organization of news-gathering agen- 
cies, improvements in the printing press 
by which a larger and larger public could 
be supplied, the development of advertis- 


You 
her. 


Wem ing—all these transformed the newspaper 
it { within two or three decades. 
notice ty The Broadside Passes 
_— URING that transformation the old- 
time editor made his exit from the 
m to stage of metropolitan journalism, and the 





same changes which removed him altered 
the place and fortunes of his special in- 
strument, the editorial. The old-time or per- 
sonal editor was superseded by a complex 
official concerned chiefly with business, ad- 
ministration, and the art of gathering and 
displaying news. To this new editorship 
the editorial was merely one of many in- 
terests; in some cases an inferior, almost 
negligible, interest; at best, not a para- 
mount consideration. 

Thus overshadowed, both in the inter- 
est of the new editor and in the public 
favor, by the dramatic development of 
news and feature journalism, the editorial 
had also to face an important social 
change. This may be roughly described 
as the “speeding up” of metropolitan life, 
the immense multiplication of its appe 
tites and interests, the widening of its 
horizon, and the growth of sophistication. 
The peril of disunion and the tragedy of 
civil strife having passed, the American 
people turned to material accomplishment, 
to the acquisition and enjoyment of pros- 
perity. The great political and moral 
issues Which had held the imagination of 
the preceding generation were assumed to 
be settled, and there was nothing to do 
but pursue happiness according to the pre- 
amble of the Declaration of Independence, 
and live happy ever after. Polities, there- 
fore, ceased to be a passion, and as parti 
sanship languished, faiths and convictions 
weakened. With this social change the old 
roaring editorial broadside passed away, 
along with the florid oratory of the plat 
form and the blazing dogmas of the pulpit. 


Thus, during a generation, the exter 
nal fortunes of the editorial were pro- 
foundly modified by conditions atfecting 
the attitude of the reader toward it, 


diminishing its place in the public eye, 
reducing its relative rank. in the organ- 
ization of the newspaper. 
A Transitional Period 

y ET the loss of personal editorship is far 

from being irreparable. In England, 
for example, it does not and never did ex 
ist. Even a great journalist and thunderer 


a] 


[AN like Delane of the “Times” was not a 
ae BO personal editor of the type of Greeley 
- jeamaa and Medill. The difference between the 

authority of the best English editorial 


writing and that of the great editors was 
the difference between institutional and 
personal authority. The generation of the 
Civil War inquired: “What does Greeley 


OND 





) say?” The English reader of the same 
; Paper period asked: “What does the ‘Times 
. say?” 
Pmt ind it is the most serious weakness of 
ry that is the editorial during this present period 
ge; these “as Pe 
NN BOND | Of transition that it has lost personal au 
1al mean: 4 hari P . » } j j ‘ 
any Sen thority and has not yet won institutional 
authoritv—an authority built up by ex 
a pressing persistently a related and con- 
sistent range of convictions in polities, in 
‘olio of ings he ake +me j ie 
Sasthene economics, in so¢ ial movement, in public 
hed and and private affairs: in short, by ecom- 
menting upon any aspect of life from 
| . . . ¥ . . . . . 
————— a point of view and in a definite spirit 
e, Mass. or style. 
— In the intense preoccupation of edi- 


tors and publishers with the more dra 


® matic, novel, or immediately necessary 
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phases of newspaper growth, the develop- 
ment of institutional character has been 
neglected and retarded. At the same time 
the external conditions which permit and 
assist its development were lacking. The 
decay of partisanship left the editorial 
unsustained by the sturdy certitudes of 
party dogma; party issues were vaguer 
and less vital. Social conditions, espe- 
cially in the Middle West and West, were 
shifting, seeial elasses were indistinct. 
In England, where the institutional edi- 
torial was solid and mature even where 
it was rather dull and devitalized, none 
of these conditions existed. A journal 
stood not only for a_ party but for 
a well-defined group or class, expressing 
its philosophy and its manners, defend- 
ing its interests. 


The Lack of Standards 





| 


| 


gh situation in America is described | 
with characteristic, picturesque can- | 


dor by Colonel Henry Watterson, ‘“Journal- 
ism,” he has declared recently, “is with- 
out any code of ethics or system of self- 
restraint and self-respect. It has no sure 
standards of either work or duty. Its 
intellectual landscapes are anonymous, its 
moral destination confused. The country 


doctor, the village lawyer knows his place | 


and keeps it, having the consciousness of 
superiority. The journalist has few, if 


any, mental perspectives to fix his hori- | 


zon; neither chart of precedent nor map of 
discovery upon which his sailing lines and 
travel lines have been marked.” 

This is not true of such a newspaper as 
the New York “Evening Post,” which has 
developed an institutional character, lim- 
ited in its influence and appeal, but coher- 
ent and consistent 
It is not true of other newspapers which 
need not be catalogued here. But it is 
roughly true of most editorship of this 
transitional period, and it provides the 
chief problem for the journalism of to-day 
to solve, unless the newspaper is content 
to revert to its seventeenth century type 
and become once more a news bulletin. 

There were, indeed, publishers disposed 
to welcome the release from responsibility 
such a reversion would involve, who were 
skeptical of the value of the editorial, who 


viewed it as the vermiform appendix of the | 


newspaper, useless and likely to be trouble- 
some. But they were given a striking dem- 
onstration of its new possibilities at the 
very moment when the editorial, 
fact, all the older forms of journalistic ex- 
pression, seemed about to be swallowed up 
in the whirlpool of yellow journalism. 
cap the irony of the event, it was in a yel- 
low journal, and by a master of yellow 


and, in| 


To | 


journalism, that the editorial was restored | 


to its former primacy in the newspaper or- 
ganization, recaptured its old prestige, de- 
veloped new capacities, and conquered for 
itself a new world of readers. 


Enter Arthur Brisbane 


5 avy feat of the journalistic genius is to 

credited to Mr. Arthur Brisbane. 
Mr. Brisbane invented a new form of edi- 
torial. Perhaps it is more accurate to say he 
revived a very old form. He democratized 
that old artistocratie form, the essay, and 
launched it with newspa- 
per men can appreciate upon the roaring 
sea of ochlocracy which he and his asso 
ciates of the yellow press had raised. Mr. 
Brisbane achieved the most honorable 
thing done by yellow journalism. 

The new editorial was a remarkable ex- 
ample of insight into the actual conditions 
of life and intellectual and spiritual needs 
of the vellow journal’s readers, the new 
readers of newspapers. It recognized that 
a large proportion of this newly acquired 
the 


be 


a courage only 


public was young—young in years 
shopgirl, the clerk, the young artisan; 
and that a still larger proportion was 


young in the habit of reading, of consecu- 
tive thought, of persistent attention to the 
printed word. It recognized that the edi- 
torial is read chiefly on the way 
from work, in crowded cars, amid noise 
and distraction. It recognized that it was 
to be for its readers almost the only read- 
ing, almost the only source of knowledge 
through print. Finally, it recognized that, 


to and | 


for its readers, life was serious busi- 
ness, a matter of rudimentary problems, 
sternly pressing. 


An Extraordinary Influence 

‘A Brisbane editorial meets these con- 

trolling facts with an intelligence which 
it is fair to measure by the extraordinary 
influence it achieved. Its physical form is 
striking. The type is large in the main, 
but varied, with the most important 
thoughts emphasized by still larger type. 
That is, this editorial is physically easy 
to read. It catches the roving eye, and 
pins down the wandering attention. It 


| 


through many years. | 
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Comfort means more than mere physical 
enjoyment of luxuriously upholstered seats 
and easy springs. It means confidence in the 
car and a feeling of security against strain 
and the undue fatigue often incidental to a 
long tour over roads of varying roughness. 

Complete comfort of mind and body 
may properly be anticipated in the fine 
motor-car of to-day. 

Typical of the consideration which the Peerless Company shows 
for the riders in Peerless cars are the Dynamo Electric Lighting 
System, which automatically furnishes perfect and easily controlled 
light for all parts of the car, and the Power-driven Tire-pump 
which obviates the hard work and inconvenience of inflating tires. 

The Peerless Motor Car Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The New Invention of 


Instinctive 
Playing 


SS IKE all new and remark- 
fs) able inventions, the 
Virtuolo Player Piano is 
§ hard to believe. We do 
not expect you to believe 
that its new instinctive playing 
abolishes mechanicalness until you 
have played it. 

Therefore, we or our local dealer 
will put it in your home for a month 
where you can test it yourself. A 
test in the seclusion of your own 
home by you yourself is the best test. 

We require no cash payment or 
deposit. You will be to no expense 
or obligation unless you decide to 
purchase 


The 
— VIRTUOLO 


The New Instinctive Player Piano 





There is nothing unusual about 
this offer. It is simply a manufac- 
turer doing what every merchant 
does every day in the year, i.e., 
sends out goods on approval, and 
takes them back cheerfully. 


You are not an expert on player 
pianos. Therefore, in the purchase 
of a player piano, more than in any 
other business deal, you are utterly 
dependent on the house that builds 
the instrument. 


HALLET & DAVIS 
PIANO 


The Hallet & Davis Piano Company 
of Boston invented the new idea of in- 
stinctive playing and the new Virtuolo 
which does it, and builds the Virtuolo in 
their new half million dollar factory in 
Boston. 


The Hallet & Davis Piano Company 
has a capital of $3,000,000. Its integrity 
and financial standing is known every- 
where, and for 72 years it has been 
recognized as one of the art piano buiid- 
ers of the world. 


PRICES AND TERMS 


The Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis Piano, 
special mahogany case, Colonial design, 
complete (no extras), $700.00. The Vir- 
tuolo in Hallet & Davis Piano, Arts-and- 
Crafts case, complete (no extras), $775.00. 
The Virtuolo in Conway Piano, ma- 
hogany or walnut, $575.00. Lexington 
Player Piano, $450.00 to $485.00. 

Terms: You can have three years in 
which to pay if you desire that much time. 


Pianos and ordinary player pianos 
taken in exchange at fair valuation. 


SEND FOR “THE INNER BEAUTY" 
a handsome free booklet which tells all 
about the new and ingenious invention 
of instinctive playing and how it abol- 
ishes mechanicalness in player piano 
music, Also tells how music is a lan- 
guage by which the composer talks to 
you. Send forit now. Then you'll not 
forget it. 


| HALLET @& DAVIS PIANO CO., 
Dept. A, 505 Fifth Avenue, New Ycrk. 
| Please send me fall information about 
| wour Free Home Test Planon the Vir'uolo; 
also, free copy of “‘The Inner Beauty,” 
a book about music and its inner meaning. 


Name 


Street Addres 









City and State 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
Established 1839 


Boston New York 





oe Saved RES 
a skillful advertisement. 

Its literary form has the same merits. 
It is simple, clear, direct, emphatic, per- 
sonal. It has an easy authority of tone, 
but is never condescending. It is the voice 
of a friend from the next doorstep, a voice 
of one wiser and older, but not the voice of 
one “talking down.” 


“*The Shopgirl’s Addison”’ 
S to subject matter, Mr. Brisbane made 


| 


bane’s readers, politics is a lesser interest, 
often a bore. At times it is energized by 
a real issue or a striking personality. But 
it does not deserve the ninety per cent of 
editorial attention it once received. Mr. 
Brisbane made his editorial a general es- 
say. He discussed such topics as “Why 
are all men gamblers?” “We long for im- 
moral imperfection—we can’t have it.” 
“Did we once live on the moon?” “The 
Existence of God, a parable of the blind 
kittens,” “The harm that is done by our 
friends,” 
“What will 999 vears mean to the human 
race?” 


lectual adventure of thousands. He dealt 
largely with platitude unabashed, but he 
revivified it with effective concrete appli- 





cations drawn from the common life. He 
}opened novel vistas and threw upon the 
| homely and familiar a new light. 

| As to the soundness of the political 
lor social views of Mr. Brisbane it. is 
not the province of this article to speak. 
We are here concerned only with general 
methods. 


The Brisbane editorial was the most con 
spicuous but not the only sign of the 
restoration of the editorial. In the best 
|newspapers it had maintained a high and 
dignified character and, among a still con- 
| siderable fraction of the reading public, a 
respectable, if diminished, influence. But 
it also was broadening its interests in 
| obedience to the same conditions which 
brought forth the Brisbane essay. It be- 
gan to lay more emphasis on entertain- 
ment. 


This was true of news policy in 
a more striking degree, but the earliest 
| recognition of the importance of this 
factor in a newspaper’s success reached 
the editorial as well as the news report. 
Entertainment was the central policy 
|of the journalism of Charles A. Dana, 
a policy which has been well sustained 
} since his death. 


The ** Sun’’ Style 


ee is addressed directly 
and exclusively to the reader who is 


equipped with the usual machinery of lit- 
erary culture. Its style is highly accented 
and polished. The rare word is sedulously 


sought and brought forth with great etfect, 


L happy riddance of the old-time edi- | 
torial’s political obsession. To most of us, | 
most of the time, and especially to Mr, Bris- | 





| 
| 





“A girl’s face in the gaslight,” | 


Mr. Brisbane became the shopgirl’s Addi- | 
. . . . . | 
son. His editorials supplied the sole intel- | 


upon occasion, from the uttermost depths | 


of the dictionary. Color and rhythm, the 
legitimate cadence of emotional prose, are 
strongly marked merits of the “Sun” style, 
employed especially in ridicule. Ridicule, 
smart and ruthless, is one of its distin- 
guishing qualities. It would be more ef- 


fective if its wit were not so often ill- | 


natured and cynical, qualities especially 
offensive to the rough generosity of the 
American temper, the amiable, optimistic, 
uncritical American spirit. 

But the “Sun’s” editorials have a very 
lrare virtue in what may be called thei: 
| pictorial quality. They have a knack of 
visualizing an idea, of dramatizing com- 
}ment or, at any rate, of giving it an ob 
jective background. A _ politician known 
|for his height and for his solemn plati- 


tudes invades a neighboring State during 
a campaign, whereupon the “Sun,” ob- 
serving the foray from afar, notes how 
“his tall and awful form east its shadow 
across the Sangamon.” 


Shall We Abolish It > 
‘oe to give to the editorial a visual 


is to refresh both writer and reader. It is 
not as easy as the “Sun’s” deft efforts 
may lead the layman to suppose. but it 
is worth whatever effort it costs, for edi- 
torial writing would be fifty per cent more 
|attractive if this borrowing from the art 





of the reporter were practiced. In fact. 
the reporter, if he have capacity for sound 
generalization and for reasoned statement. 
jbecomes the most effective of editorial 


interest, a setting for the inner eye, | 














Prof. Anderson’s 
Supper 


The Bedtime Meal in Countless 
Homes Tonight 


When Prof. Anderson invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, 
he gave you, for one thing, the best foods ever served in milk. 


You serve them at breakfast with sugar and cream. Or you 


mix them with fruit. At dinner the puffed grains are crisps for 


the soup. Ora nut-like garnish when you serve ice cream. 


But the favorite way with children is to serve like crackers 
in a bowl of milk. 


Done by Furnace Heat 


These are whole-grain foods—not merely the flour. That 


adds a great deal to their food value. 

In bronze-steel guns they are revolved for an hour in a heat 
of 550 degrees. Think of that. Boiling heat is 212 degrees. 
It is that fierce heat which gives to these grains their enticing 
And it 


nut-like taste. It crisps them through and through. 


makes them twice as digestible as cereals baked or boiled. 
When 


the guns are unsealed each grain explodes. The millions of 


The moisture in the grain turns to superheated steam. 


food granules are blasted to pieces. 


The grains are puffed to eight times normal size —made 


four times as porous as bread. Each grain is made up of 
countless toast-walled cells. Imagine how those crisp, porous, 


nut-like grains taste when served in milk. 


Vereen e5—“5v5Vreee0v7<3nXRRYETNé6T.e_ew~Enrnees se LILI 


Puffed Wheat, 10c Except in 


; 5 
\ 
| Extreme 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


ee ae 





Prof. Anderson's object was to make whole grains twice as 
digestible as ever before. Asa result of this heroic process, puffed 


grains yield every whit of theirfood value. These are scientific foods. 
But, with the first taste, that fact is forgotten. People eat 
these foods because they delight in them. 


Five Meals Daily 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson says that children should be given 
five meals every day. Food alone makes them grow. 
For the extra meals give them something digestible, of 
maximum food value and surpassingly good. Give them whole 
grains of wheat or rice, made nut-like in a furnace heat, blasted 
to porous crispness. And serve them in milk. 

During hot weather people have eaten a hundred million 


dishes of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 
Sole Makers— Chicago 


» writers. 
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viters. An4dnstance of this was William 
rd, who a few years ago, while an edi- 
ial writer on the Chicago “Tribune,” 
ught with’ him from his: reportorial 
rience some of the method of the re- 
ter, and was, I believe, the first to in- 
luce the vivid editorial of the quasi- 
ctive type to Western readers. A 
cimen of his writing, which remains 
h me from that day, is an example of 
it may be done to brighten the sedate 
orial columns by this method: 


Poor Romance 


VOMANCE sutlers anothe 
the hands of the edacious railroads. 


setback at 


new electric locomotive now being in- 
led on some American roads is just an 
mg box with sloping ends. By compari- 
the steam locomotive was a man and a 
her. It had features on its face, such as 
nokestack and a big, bulging wart that 
illed a steam dome. And you could see 
isibly eating coal. That was compan- 
ble. The electric locomotive lives off 
ird rail. You can’t feel much sym- 
iy with a thing like that. Moreover, 
steam locomotive had a piston-red arm 
you could see straining its muscle to 
the wheel fast enough. And it puffed 
panted in the honest effort to do the 
electric locomotive 


work properly. Phe 


just moves along without any apparent 
reason. 


electric glider distancing the steam puffer 


The photographs, which show the 


in railroad races, are pathetic exhibitions 
of the triumph of a force over a personal- 


itv. We intend to buy a steam locomotive, 
| keep it in the barn and be kind to it 
in its declining years. It had too much 


individuality for this standardized age, in 
which we all have to look and behave like 
identical oblong boxes, and in which 19 
mance, while never dying, becomes less 
and less a matter of the outward eye, and 
more and more a matter of the inward 
imagination.” 

Yet editorial traditions and conventions, 
crystallized through nearly two centuries, 


do not yield quickly Nevertheless it is 


coming. ‘To-day editorial writing is  bet- 
ter in tone and temper, essentially hon- 
ester and more considerate, broader and 
more varied in its interests and its sym 


pathies, than it was in the days of per- 


sonal journalism. 


The Call of the News 


()* the other hand, the loss of con 
spicuity and obvious intluence has not 


been made up and wiil not be regained 
in the same form That it will be re 
iined by the development of an insti 
tutional authority in place of the old 
personal prestige of the “great editor” is 
irdly open to doubt kar from abolish 
ng the need of the editorial, the growth 
of news has emphas 1 it 1 news has 

ome a part of oul lives It is more 
than a luxury, a diversior It is a per 
manent enlargement of our conscious 


And you cannot take the world into your 
looryard without dealing with it Casual 
and superficial as we may be, our news 

per presents us not a stave play but 
much of the drama, in which we have a 
part. The news challenges It is the 
headlong eurrent in which we sink o1 
swim. It touches us vitally at many 
points, and, in its complexity and like 
Wise its necessary partiality, interpreta 
tion is more than ever necessary It is 
equally evident that we seek contempo 


neous interpretation 
A New Tendency 
j bp IS espe cially the demand of our im 


patient day. ‘There is economy of time 


ind effort in comment upon news to be 


ind at the same time and in the same 


place Thus is created 
tend 


y to editorialize in the news columns, a 


as the news itself 


a pressure which has developed a 


tendeney encouraged by the temporary en- 


eblement of the editorial Some 


prope! 


servers of newspaper affairs who believe 


that the editorial is obsolescent, and in 
ie will be eliminated, recommend that 
functions be fused with that of the 
ws report It is pointed out that by 
this plan the editorial influenee will be 


enhanced, because 


reatly many readers 
» not read editorials, whereas all read 
ie news. Promoted to the front page, 


ind invading the consciousness of the 


reader under a thundering cannonade of 


eadlines, the editorial as subtly blended 
With the news would achieve a vastly more 








na 
ion 


pervasive #i@ @ompelling influence than it 
ever had enjoyed before. 

I think’ this would prove to be a 
Pyrrhic vietory. The defects of this 
method are plain enough wherever prac- 
ticed. If there is anything the newspaper 
needs, it is a restoration of the public’s 
confidence in its good faith, in its relia- 
bility, in its fidelity to its great trustee- 
ship to keep the springs of public infor- 
mation open. There is to-day an almost 
universal distrust of newspapers. They 
are suspected of being “owned,” that is, 
controlled as to policy and practice, by 
interests engaged in exploiting the publie. 
They are charged with distorting fact for 
the sake of making it palatable to more 
readers, thus abusing and prostituting the 
high duty of full, fair publicity. It is an 
ironic commonplace, that “if you see it in 
the paper it’s not true,” and, though this 
is not really believed, it expresses a deep 
and disastrous distrust of the contempo- 
rary distrust for which 
there is altogether too much reason. 


newspaper—a 


The Editorial Resurgence 


Kb ignoen, is nothing which could work 
more effectually to keep this distrust 
alive than to impose upon the reporter the 
duties of interpretation and exhortation— 
the essential duties of the editorial proper 

-for this would vitiate in all but the rarest 
cases the quality of his observation. Al- 
inevitably, though innocently, he 
would emphasize the facts that squared 
with his theories. 


most 


He would be constantly 
under temptation to group, to suppress, to 
shade, to emphasize, so as to bring forth 
a conclusion. Scientific disinterestedness 
is the ideal for the reporter, not the zeal 
of the advocate. The most important, the 
essential, function of the press is a calm, 
full, and fearless presentation of all facts 
obtainable and of moment to the public 


n the widest Direction, 


sense. advice, 


exhortation, are all secondary and de- 
pendent upon this function. It is in the 
light of this principle that the editorial 
reveals its separate function of “guide, 
philosopher, and friend”; its ancient es- 
sential prerogative of 


“molding public 


opinion.” ‘This is its main 


herent, 


purpose—in- 
accepted. It 
take the material gathered by 
tific, 


implicit, exists to 


fair, scien- 


unprepossessed research—the news, 


ideally considered—and to interpret those 


aspects of it which it is useful or neces 
for society and the 


sary individual to 


understand. 





The editorial as a feature of the Amer- 
ican metropolitan newspaper has reached 
perhaps the nadir of its fortunes. There 
are many reasons to believe that it is 
already in the ascendant. The chief of 


these is to be found in the spirit ol the | 
times 
We have passed out of a period of com 
placent, unquestioning materialism rhe 
national mind and the national con- | 
science are once more conscious of prob | 
lems as difficult and as eritical as any 
the nation ever has had to face = or 
ever is likely to meet It is in such a 


social mood that the editorial revives and 


is restored to its own. 


Work for the Editor 


eee tsxien ; 
‘| I1ERE is no literary form that is more 


conscious of its audience, as the dra- 


matie artist would put it—no, not even the 


drama. There is no form of expression 

save perhaps oratory and acting, that is 
more vitally dependent upon the publie | 
spirit During a period in which the | 


\merican people gave their sole thought 
to material success, when party principles 
were undeceiving masks for a game in 
which political jobs were the stakes, when 
privilege grabbing and high finance went 
gayly on while the American people hus- 
tled for the almighty dollar, the editorial 
want of 


atmosphere, for the editorial is a 


languished for Vitalizing social 
social 
and an 


institutional, not an individual, 


expression. 
And now that the people are once more 
to do Its 


“molding 


awake, the editorial has work 


ancient prerogative of public 


opinion” revives, for there is a public 


opinion to mold. 


The editorial’s special functions of in 


terpretation and leadership are once more, 


and with increasing urgency, required of 


the press, whose tremendous and ever- 


broadening and deepening power for good 





and evil is 
iously recognized. 


being more and more anx- 
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Free To Readers of Collier’s 
If you care about books we want to send to you, free, - 
this 64-page volume which we have had prepared for the 


specific purpose of adequately describing The Harvard 


Classics. 


The Eliot Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


It is a beautifully printed little volume, which not only 
presents Dr. Eliot’s first official and definitive statement 
about his famous Five-Foot Shelf, but also takes up a 
consideration of each of the authors whose work was 
selected for a place in this work—a work which has been 
called the “greatest literary and educational achievement 
of modern times.” 












































































































The Eliot Five-Foot Shelf of Books is not merely another version 
of the Sir John Lubbock idea of a «*best hundred books.’’ Its underlying 
motive is something deeper and broader. To quote Dr. Eliot’s own 
words: ‘*My aim was not to select the best fifty or best hundred books 
in the world, but to give in twenty-one thousand pages or thereabouts, 
a picture of the progress of the human race within histerical times, 
so far as that progress can be depicted in books.’’ 


The Harvard Classics are most emphatically not made up of literary tid- 
bits or extracts from famous authors, but are complete works. This is the 
significant feature of this library which differentiates it from all others. 
Practically every piece of writing included in the series is complete in itself 
—is a whole book, narrative, document, essay or poem. The works as 
selected bear a close relation not only to each other but also to the working 
idea, which is not to multiply a man’s books 5 
unnecessarily, but to give him the small- 
est possible number requisite to 
culture and education. 


This booklet, however, 
contains the ‘only descrip- 
tion and explanation of 
The Harvard Classics 
which can possibly 
be called thorough 





























Simply fill out the cou- 
pon, tear it off and mail 
it. But do it to-day— 
now, as you sit here— 
because if you delay you 
may have to wait for 
the next edition. 


and adequate. 
You 
have it and 


should 


read it. 
9-23-11 


P. F. 
COLLIER 
& SON 
416 W. 13th St. 
New York City 


Please send to 
me by mail, free of 

charge and without 
obligation of any sort 
on my part, the 64- 
page book describing 
Ihe Eliot Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books. 





This is - / ike 
the book 


we send you free 














Your correspond- 

ence will be filed 

more quickly and 

found instantly 
with a 


P Mey TT ne (etigtys NHTAA SER A 
Here more rapid, accurate, and economical filing cabinet. Our 
patented metal partitions inside the drawers keep correspondence always 


upright. Even though the cabinet is crowded to the limit your filing 
clerks can file, find and remove correspondence with much greater facility. 



























is a 


Partitions are movable, always adjustable to your needs. 


Multoplex drawers do away with cutting down cost of inside equip- 


crumpled, torn correspondence. 3g WITLTO ment Che “Multoplex” comes 
They promote accuracy. Do “{VEPLEX~ nearest to the ideal, fool-proof 
away with guide card expense. a manner nents cabinet. Learn all about it from 


Permit use of light weight folders, 


Write for Our Book Today 


our booklet ‘*Faultless Filing.”’ 











Lea 1 » Multoplex Cabinet will save you how z v z a ther cabinets give and 
noney ncreased efficiency of your filing clerk ir new features besides also tells of our great check 
gained accuracy n inside equipment economy file system. 

















Write for our book today mentioning name of your firm and your capacity. 


CANTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1340 E. Second St., Canton, Ohio 
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re er in an automobile is the best for the least amount of money. largest drop iver +~< sg ag well a le we een one 
as you want sound facts to support the arguments given. Not ra a a a ; less cost to you. 
talks about beautiful flowers, and spring time, but substantial, co“ n pene ar - of th 
mercial facts that have a clear meaning. ‘ , an 
found in OUT Cars ano serrrrendn a CScCuar prices TOES ETS eee eee. sagen any SS «ee ~ =. “i. - <= a a a 
And we back this up by referring you to our great factories, w. : : : 
on account of their enormous production, can turn out a car to sc ; x hase i 
at a price which no other maker can touch. Roi oe » reas Ur | pill wa 
tities sufficieL » sufacture bi, bought for le 

G We all know that coal can be bought cheaper in car lots than by money than for a .actory produciis 206 cues. All of which SZE 
the single ton; that wheat is cheaper by the ton than by the bushel; explains why no plant smaller than ours cam” manufactur the car Ve ‘= 
that hay is cheaper by the car than by the bale, but some of us do_ described below, and market it at our price v ithout losing money XG fF 
not stop to consider the fact that those materials which go into the : a a : . 2 5 
make-up of an automobile, when bought and manufactured in great q Here is a big fine 30 horsepower five-passer zer fore-door touring | R=4 

hag! . * > . ot we s ns ° £ i : i ° oi . Sa 
quantities, cost far less than if handled in smail lots. car for $900. Take the specifications of this car ind see if you can find LST 

its equal for less than $1250. Makea straightforvard plain comparison. || (EAB 

@ The Willys-Overland Company has the greatest production of its Take the detailed specifications—the horsepo:.er—the staunch steel | SS | 
kind in the world. We build 20,000 cars a year. How can the plant frame—the selective transmission fitted with F & S. annular bearings || Roe 
making 5,000 cars givé you as much for your money as we do? The (which the most expensive cars in the world .se)—the wheel base- | BS 5 | 
shirt manufacturer who buys 1,000,000 yards of a standard grade of the seating capacity thedesign, etc. Check iten for item. This will ||| BeZAN 


cotton goods naturally pays less per yard than the man who buys a 
single bolt. And this holds with the purchase of materials for the 
manufacture cf an automobile. 


open your eyes a little as to what the 20,000 cai factory can produce. 
You probably never expected so much in an automobile for such a 
small price. And this Model 59 is a thoroughly 1igh grade car. Just 
as good and fine as it can be made. Large ard roomy-—good up- 
poverful and speedy. 
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¢ Ss we operate more automatic machinery than any other manu- 
facturer, parts can be made more accurately and rapidly, and at less 
| expense—which means less cost to you. As we employ more men 

| this means more efficiency in each department and more departmental 
| specializing— which means less cost to you. As we make every single 
part of the car, such as drop forgings, axles, transmissions, frames, the 
entire motor, gears, aluminum castings, etc., and even the lamps and 
windshields—this means less cost to you, for a manufacturer smaller 
than the Overland Company is forced to purchase these parts from 


| The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


holstering—easy riding—smooth and silent 
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@ We have just issued a very handsome book which takes you 
through our entire factory. It also describes cir complete 1912 
line. It is not full of a lot of technical talk, but i: is written in a 
readable style so that anyone can’ understand it. This fully ex- 
plains and illustrates the efficiency of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany—the greatest plant of its kind in the world. ‘,his book ts 
free. Write for a copy today. Ask for booklet B29. 
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Model 59-T Five-Passenger Fore-Door Touring Car, $900 


Wheel base 106 inches; motor, 4x 4's; horsepower, 30; Splitdorf 
magneto and batteries; transmission selective, three speeds and reverse, 
F. & S. ball bearings; tires, 32 x 3% Q. D.; color, deep Overland blue; 3 oil 
lamps, 2 gas lamps and generator. Complete set of tools. 
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A Comparison of Our 30 H.P. Five-Passenger 
Touring Car at $900 with Some of the Other 
Popular Priced Automobile Values for 1912 


HOUSANDS of people all over the country are now 


trying to decide which is the best automobile for the 
price on the market. Literature is being sent broadcast by the carload. 
Dealers are working night and day and every manufacturer is doing his 


level best to make you believe his car represents the greatest value. 

@ The air is full of all manner of reasons why you should buy this car or that. When you sum up what 
the entire market has to offer it runs about like this: One manufacturer features his engineer—and 
tries to make him famous by publishing his name; another talks about the beautiful flowers and the 
glory of driving at night; another declares every car on the market is two years behind the game—except his; another 
tries to force you into quick action by threatening to advance the price; another cuts the price and endeavors to unload 
some old, out-of-date models with patched on fore-doors; another compares his popular priced car with all the five and six 
thousand dollar machines made, and makes the astonishing statement that the maker of high priced automobiles could easily 
slice his price in two and still make money; others refer you to such worthless one tire pe: formances as tours, reliability 
contests, cross country runs, hurdles and what not. And soit goes. No wonder yor mind is in a state of confusion. 












































some outside source, and thi. means more costto you. And it is just 


@ Nosuch general statements as these ever proved the worth of an 
this condition that forces those who manufacture cars of a 30 horse- 


automobile or anything else. They are absolutely meaningless. In 


each instance the main issue has been avoided. What you are look- power type to sell their automoh''~ * $i2F0 As we have the 
ing for in an automobile is the best for the least amount of money. largest drop £ * xt in the ir : less cost to you. 
And you want sound facts to support the arguments given. Not mS Lin ¢ manvéfar * of, th 
talks about beautiful flowers, and spring time, but substantial, co“ " - | ant 
mercial facts that have a clear meaning. : Sat 5 en ‘ Sa - 

= ” “Stes anes eSrmrcour prices winoot toes Se caer a ry = _ ‘ 
And we back ‘this up by referring you to our great factories, Ww. = . i Ti j 
on account of their enormous production, can turn out a Car CO Se a ig pitch to 
at a price which no other maker can touch. tities sufficie, » aufacture ‘Si bought for less 
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LOVE AND WARMTH 


MAKE THE HOME 
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cimleS A MERICAN RAD! ATOR COMPANY °" 


Send 15 cts. in stamps for reproduction in full colors RADIATOR COMPANY, Department 46, Chicago, Ill. 





